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CLEVER BOOKS OF FICTION | 








A COUNTRY INTERLUDE 


By Hipecarps HawTHoRNE 
“Miss Hawthorne has written a very graceful story. It is infused with a nature sentiment, a 
delight i in the expression of beauty and peace which the summer woods and hills bring to the 
sanngiive soul.” — Brooklyn Eagle. 12mo, $1.25. 





| 
HIGH NOON | THE FRONTIERSMEN 


By Auicz Brown By Cuartes Ecpert Crappock 
“ Alice Brown is to-day one of the foremost American “ Never were the Great Smoky mountains and the Blue 
writers of short stories. These little love stories are Lick springs, the early forts, the log houses, and their 
very charmingly told by one who writes thoughtfully valiant defenders, so — depicted as in this vol- 
and well.” os Telegraph. 12mo, $1.50. ume.”— Chattanooga Times. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 








KWAIDAN REBECCA VIOLETT 


By Larcapio HEARN By Kars Doveias Wicerx By Baroness von Hurren 

“ Anyone who takes up this book “ Child or girl, Rebecca is just de- “Tn her new novel, Violett, we have 
will read it to the end. Mr. Hearn lightful. The opening chapter is, the keen insight and spontaneous 
has astyle that equals that of Robert in its subtle humor and simple pa- sympathy of the Baroness von Hutten 
Louis Stevenson ; it is rich, poetical, thos, equal to any parallel passage at their simplest and best. It is brim- 
and full of the charm of a rare per- in Dickens. Rebecca is thoroughly ful of humor and its pathos is never 
sonality.”—San Francisco Chronicle. | refreshing.” — Punch (London). spelled with a ‘b.’” — Life (New 

Illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 12mo, $1.25. York). Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


THE HORSE-LEECH’S DAUGHTERS 


By Marcaret Dorie Jackson 
“Tt is a clever piece of work. Mrs. Jackson shows uncommon ability, and when she sets her 
imagination to play around characters that claim her _* we may look for work fine and 
strong.” — Literary Digest. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 














JOAN OF THE ALLEY HENDERSON 
By Freperick Ormn BartLett By Rose E. Youne 
“Tt is delightful entertainment. Mr. Bartlett has all “Tt does one’s spirit good to see so forcible a writer 
the machinery of the realistic novel unmistakably at his standing on the side of idealism and believing that 
command. His literary style is graphic, vivid, and abso- earthly happiness can come by sticking fast to our 
lutely free from affectation.” — Philadelphia Record. finest aspirations.” — Chicago Record-Herald. 
Illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 12mo, $1.25. 


A TEXAS MATCHMAKER 
By Anpy Apams 


The author of “ The Log of a Cowboy ” tells of ranch life in Texas with much vigor and incident, 
relating the regular duties and many amusements of the cattlemen. It is a further interpretation 
of life characteristically American. Illustrated by E. Boyd Smith. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 
(To be published May 21.) 
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Immediate Success for Two Great Romances 





PUBLISHED MARCH 26 


SECOND EDITION APRIL 20 


WHEN WILDERNESS WAS KING 


A Tale of the Illinois Country. By RANDALL PARRISH 
With six Pictures in full Color by the KINNEYS. 


“It is decidedly in keeping that the most powerful novel of 
to-day concerning the West should be written by a Western man 
and published by a Western firm. * When Wilderness was King’ 
is like a great cyclone sweeping us along in the mighty current of 
the story, regardless of whether we like that sort or not, pinning 
our attention firmly to its pages and only releasing us when the 
last line is finished. The most hardened reader will enjoy the 
sweet, sympathetic love story embedded like a vein of gold in the 
rough but vigorous surroundings, which bring out its delicacy and 
worth." —Philadelphia Item. 


“Never was book more fittingly bound, more charmingly 
illustrated, or more perfectly printed than this first book by 
a talented Illinois author. Not since the ‘ Leatherstocking 
Tales’ has there been such a story of border warfare. ‘When 
Wilderness was King’ is entitled to rank as a classic.” —Chicago 
Fournal. 


“It is a long time since we have had so genuine a return to 
the days of the Cooper novel.""—Minneapolis Times. 


PUBLISHED APRIL 9 


“ But first and foremost it is a story —a full-blooded, moving, 
vigorous American story. John Wayland’s love story is one of 
the finest of its kind we have read— and John and the glorious 
Toinnette are well worth knowing. . . . It is the finest book of 
fiction from a mechanical standpoint ever turned out by an Amer- 
ican publishing house.” — St. Paul Dispatch. 


“A tale of unusual picturesqueness, romantic interest and 
dramatic vigor. The action never halts, the characters are of the 
red-blood frontier type, with enough contrast and variety not to 
be monotonous; the romantic element, which is the backbone of 
the story, is charming, and through all runs a thread of mystery 
that one is slow to drop until he has followed it to the end.”— 
Minneapolis Fournal. 


* The book is sure of a large demand, for John Wayland, big, 
powerful, resourceful, a mighty man in fight or toil, is a worthy 
hero, while Toinnette, sweet, shy, baffling, and true of heart, is 
as dainty and winsome a heroine as one could wish to find.” — 
Salt Lake City Tribune. 


SECOND EDITION APRIL 25 


ROBERT CAVELIER 


The Romance of the Sieur de La Salle and his Discovery of the Mississippi 


By WILLIAM DANA ORCUTT 
With six Pictures in Tint by CHARLOTTE WEBER. 


* The materials for his story being fortunately of great variety 
and interest, Mr. Orcutt has chosen from them wisely and has 
woven them into a narrative which has all the verisimilitude of 
biography and all the romance of fiction. Historical personages 
and imaginary characters move hither and thither through the 
pages, but they all center around the great personage of La Salle.” 
— Boston Traveler. 

“ We are won by Robert Cavelier early in the book, where as 
a novice in the Holy Order of Jesus, he fearlessly declared that he 
must turn back from the course which would lead him to full 
membership in the order, and faced the wrath of the superior of 
the house. We are attracted to Anne Courcelle with the first 
glimpse of her in the frontispiece and we are not disappointed in 
the development of her character in succeeding pages." —Minne- 
apolis Fournal. 


“ Mr. Orcutt has a fine hero in La Salle, whose story needs 
little turning from its veritable course. The contests with the 
Jesuits, the return to France where La Salle found Mile. Cour- 
celle at the court of the king, the later explorations, the treachery 
of LaSalle’s brother, and the rescue of Fort Frontenac are stir- 
ring incidents in a dramatic story.”—The Christian Register. 


“The publishers have spared no effort te give the volume 
dignity and attractiveness. The typography and decorations are 
in keeping with the dignity of form, and the half-dozen illustra- 
tions by Charlotte Weber are worthy of special commendation.” 
— Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


“In its mechanical aspect the volume is a gem, its ornamental 
initials, head-pieces, and full-page illustrations being executed with 
rare artistic finish.""— Chicago Record-Herald. 





Aside from the interest of the stories themselves the mechanical details of both of these books are 
so unusually distinguished that they deserve a place in every library, private or public, for that reason 


alone, aside from any other considerations. 


Each, $1.50. 





A. C. MCCLURG & CO. 


PUBLISHERS 


CHICAGO 
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Two Notable and Timely Additions 
to McClurg’s Americana Series 








READY EARLY SUMMER 


GASS’S JOURNAL 


THE LEWIS AND CLARK EXPEDITION 


Reprinted from the edition of 1811, with an Introduction by 
Dr. JAMES K. HOSMER, an analytical Index, facsimiles of 
the 7 original illustrations, a rare portrait of Patrick Gass, and a 
map of the Lewis and Clark route. 


The appearance of this volume in the year of Lewis and Clark celebrations is especially pertinent, 
as no practical library edition has been available of the “Journal of Patrick Gass.” The work 
originally appeared in 1807, and ran through three editions, the third dated 1811, but no reprint 
has been made since the somewhat crude edition published at Dayton, Ohio, in 1847, which has, 
of course, long been out of print. Aside from its actual historical value, it is a volume of unusual 
interest, containing, as the old title-page says, “‘an authentic relation of the most interesting tran- 
sactions during the expedition; a description of the country; an account of its inhabitants, soil, 
climate, curiosities, and vegetable and animal productions.” 


In one crown 8vo volume, about 325 pages, uniform in size and binding with 
McClurg’s library reprints of “Lewis and Clark” and “ Hennepin’s A New 
Discovery.” Price $3.50 net. Delivered, $3.70. 


Large-paper edition on Brown's handmade paper, illustrations on Japan paper, 
limited to 100 copies. $10.00 net. 








READY EARLY FALL 


LAHONTAN’S 
NEW VOYAGES TO NORTH AMERICA 


Reprinted from the English edition of 1703, with|facsimiles of 
original title-pages, and 24 maps and illustrations, and the addition 
of Introduction, Notes, and analytical Index, by REUBEN GOLD 
THWAITES, Editor of «‘ Hennepin’s A New Discovery,”’ etc. 


The selection of the famous writings of Baron Lahontan for republication is a natural one after 
the success of the reprint of Hennepin issued last year. It is a logical step in the preparation of 
the Americana series planned by Messrs. McClurg & Co., and the appearance of Lahontan’s 
Voyages in a standard library edition will be as welcome as that of the preceding volumes. Like 
the Hennepin, it is a word-for-word reprint. 


In two volumes, uniform in size and binding with the preceding works in this 
series, and with Bibliography by Victor Hugo Paltsits. Price $6.00 net; deliv- 
ered $6.40. 


Large-paper edition on Brown’s handmade paper, illustrations on Japan paper, 
limited to 100 copies, $18.00 net. 
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A LOVE STORY The ‘‘Chicago Tribune”’ says: 
With illustrations in color by It Prrdeg ted =a pri etn Fare 
Harrison Fisher mas pudding is with plums; is amusing 

Cloth. Price, $1.25. aaa 7 rT 




















“The Day of the Dog” 


By GEORGE BARR McCUTCHEON 
Author of ‘‘GRAUSTARK,” “CASTLE CRANEYCROW,” Etc., Etc. 








“The Day of the Dog” discloses Mr. 
McCuTcHEON as a genuine humorist. 
How the dog has his day and how, 
springing from the day of the dog, a 
lawsuit is begun which culminates in 
a love suit and transforms a disap- 
pointed lawyer into a happy lover is 
told with genuine humor and a bril- 


liant, ingenious and unflagging fancy. 
The Philadelphia Record says: “We 
do not recall a more wholly delightful 
novelette. It isa rattling good story.” 








AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


Dodd, Mead & Company, Publishers 


372 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 



































Far removed from the general run of fiction is the strong, 
optimistic story of a man’s triumph over the flesh, entitled 


The Wood-Carver of Lympus 


By M. E. WALLER 


Author of “ A Daughter of the Rich,” ete. 


Prof. Harry Thurston Peck, editor of the Bookman, says: «It is a book which does one 
good to read and which is not readily forgotten ; for in it are mingled inextricably the 
elements of humor and pathos and also a strain of generous feeling which uplifts and humanizes.” 


With Frontispiece by Chase Emerson. 


311 pages, 12mo, $1.50. 





THE VIKING’S SKULL 


A new modern romance 
By JOHN R. CARLING 
Author of “The Shadow of the Czar.” 


“A capital tale of mystery and detection, of 


crime and retribution.” 


— New York Times Saturday Review. 
Iliustrated. 350 pages. $1.50. 





The RAINBOW CHASERS 
A Story of the Plains 
By JOHN H. WHITSON 
Author of “ Barbara, a Woman of the West.” 


“ Presents with striking vividness a picture of 
the rise and fall of a boom town.” 


— Boston Transcript. 


Illustrated. 393 pages. $1.50. 





A WOMAN’S WILL 
By ANNE WARNER 


An entertaining story of an 
American widow’s summer 
abroad. 


Illustrated. 360 pages. 
$1.50. 





BY THE-GOOD SAINTE ANNE 
By ANNA CHAPIN RAY 


A clever story of the love affairs of vivacious Nancy Howard, 
with a modern Quebec setting, by the author of “The Domin- 


ant Strain,” ete. 


Frontispiece by Alice Barber Stephens. 
12mo. 286 pages. $1.25. 





ANNA THE ADVENTURESS 


By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM, author of “A Prince of Sinners,” etc. 
An engrossing story of London life, with a subtle character study of two sisters. 


Illustrated. 12mo. 


320 pages. 


$1.50. 





THE NORTH 
STAR 
A tale of Norway in the 


Tenth Century by M. E. 
Henry Rvrrin. 


Illustrated. 356 pages. 
$1.50. 





WHERE THE TIDE 
COMES IN 


A new Virginian romance by 
Lucy Meacnam Turuston, 
with a heroine as delightful 
as her “Girl of Virginia.” 
Illustrated. 391 pages. 
$1.50. 





THE EFFENDI 


A romance of the Soudan by 
FLORENCE Brooks WHITE- 
HOUSE, author of “ The God 
of Things.” 
Illustrated. 414 pages. 
$1.50: 














LITTLE, BROWN, 
254 WASHINGTON STREET 


& COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 
: BOSTON, MASS. 
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JOHN LANE’S SPRING LIST 





BOOKS 


NEW LETTERS OF THOMAS CARLYLE 
Edited and annotated by ALEXANDER CARLYLE, 
with Notes and an Introduction, and numerous Illus- 
trations. In Two Volumes, 8vo, $6.00 net. 


JUNIPER HALL: A Rendezvous of Certain Ilus- 
trious Personages during the French Revolution, 
including Alexander D’Arblay and Fanny Burney. 
By Constance Hit, author of “Jane Austen: 
Her Homes and Her Friends.” With numerous 
Illustrations by Ellen G. Hill, together with Repro- 
ductions from various Contemporary Portraits. 
8vo. $5.00 net. 


CORNISH BALLADS, AND OTHER POEMS: 
Being the Complete Poetical Works of Robert Ste- 
phen Hawker, sometime Vicar of Morwenstow, 
Cornwall. Edited by C. E. Bytes. With numerous 


Illustrations by J. Ley Pethybridge and Others, 
12mo. $1.50 net. 


FOOTPRINTS OF FORMER MEN IN FAR 
CORNWALL 

By Robert Stephen Hawker. With Portraits and 
many Illustrations by J. Ley Pethybridge. Edited, 
with an Introduction, by C. E. Byles. Compiled 
from new and authentic sources. 12mo. $1.50 net. 


THE GOLDEN AGE 

By Kennetn Graname. A new Illustrated Edi- 
tion, set in old-face type, with Eighteen full-page 
Photogravures, Title-page, Tail-pieces, End-papers, 
and Cover-design, by Maxfield Parrish. Sq. 8vo. 
$2.50 net. 





FICTION 


THE NAPOLEON 
A Novel 

By Guzert K. Cuesterron. With Illustrations 
and Cover-design by W. Graham Robertson. 
12mo. $1.50. 


OF NOTTING HILL: 


PERRONELLE: A Novel 


By Vatentrna Hawrrey. 12mo. $1.50. 


HOW TYSON CAME HOME: A Novel 


By Wiui1aM H. River, author of “The Captured 
Cunarder,” “A-Saddle in the Wild West,” etc. 
12mo. $1.50. 


A BROKEN ROSARY: A Novel 


By Epwarp Perpte. 
Scotson Clark. 12mo. 


Illustrations in color by 
$1.50. 


THE RAT-TRAP: A Novel 


By Dotr Wy.uarpe, author of “The Story of 
Eden.” 12mo. $1.50. 


THE YEOMAN: A Novel 

By Caries Kennett Burrow. 12mo. $1.50. 
LIFE IN A GARRISON TOWN: The Military 
Novel Suppressed by the German Government. 
By Lirutenant Buse. A Translation from the 
German of “ Aus Einer Kleiner Garrison.” With 
an Introduction by Arnold White, a frontispiece 


portrait of the author, and a summary of the court 
martial. 12mo. _ $1.00. 





TWO NEW VOLUMES IN THE NEW POCKET LIBRARY 


TYPEE: A Real Romance of the South Seas. By Herman Metvitie. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction, by W. Clark Russell, and Notes by Marie Clothilde Balfour. 

XVII. OMOO: A Real Romance of the South Seas. By Herman Metvitie. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction, by W. Clark Russell, and Notes by Marie Clothilde Balfour. 

Per volume, cloth, 50 cts. net; leather, 75 cts. net. 


XVI. 





Write for complete Spring List of New Books, to 


JOHN LANE 


67 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 











1904 } 

















Harper’s April Publications 


— 








RULERS OF KINGS GERTRUDE ATHERTON 

By the author of “'The Conqueror.” 
A romance of the twentieth century, daringly conceived and brilliantly written. It pictures the 
conflict of American wealth and brains with royalty in Europe —the victory falling to the former 
by virtue of its own dominance. Post 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 


THE MEMOIRS OF A BABY JOSEPHINE DASKAM 


With sixty humorous illustrations by F. Y. Cory. 


Never before has the dignified title of “memoirs” graced so funny a book as this. Josephine 
Daskam has shown that she can not only write a clever story about a baby, but can make it widely 
popular in its appeal. Men and women alike will enjoy it. 

Post 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 


EXTRACTS FROM ADAM’S DIARY MARK TWAIN 


This amusing story purports to be the actual diary of Adam, begun shortly after the Creation, 
and gives his views of his wife, Eve, and their experiences in Eden. 


With forty humorous illustrations by F. Strothmann. Post 8vo, cloth, $1.00. 


LATER ADVENTURES OF WEE MACGREEGOR J. J. BELL 


By the author of “ Wee Macgreegor” and “ Ethel.” 
No more delightfully humorous studies of childhood have been written than the “ Wee Macgree- 
gor” stories. All the characters of the earlier book appear in these new adventures of the little 
Scotch laddie. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


THE INVENTIONS OF THE IDIOT JOHN KENDRICK BANGS 


By the author of “ Olympian Nights.” 
The Idiot is one of Mr. Bangs’ most successful and best-known characters. In this book he has 
all sorts of plans for bettering things generally, which he discusses with the other boarders at 
Mrs. Smithers-Pedogog’s High-Class Home for Single Gentlemen. 
16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


THE STEPS OF HONOR BASIL KING 


By the author of “ Let Not Man Put Asunder.” 
Harvard College and staid, quiet Cambridge form the background of this story in which the 
disclosure of an act of plagiarism, committed by a young college instructor who has written a suc- 
cessful book, leads to the rupture of his love affair and involves other members of the college 
community. Post 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 


GREATER AMERICA ARCHIBALD R. COLQUHOUN 


By the author of “China in Transformation.” 
A scholarly account of America’s territorial expansion — its beginning, — and progress, and 
the effect of that expansion on the world at large. 

Maps and diagrams, cloth, $2.50, net. 


CAPTURED BY THE NAVAJOS CAPTAIN CHARLES A. CURTIS 


A book for boys, full of thrilling adventures with Indians, in which the pluck and courage of two 
sturdy youngsters play a heroic part. 
Illustrated. Post 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 
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THE MOST INTERESTING AND IMPORTANT BOOK OF THE YEAR 
AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
BY 


HERBERT SPENCER 


The ripest thought of one of the rarest minds the world has ever produced. 
With illustrations, many of them from the author’s own drawings. 


Cloth, 8vo, Gilt Top, 2 vols. in a box, $5.50 net. Postage, 40 cents additional. 





HOW TO KNOW ORIENTAL RUGS HOW TO KNOW THE BUTTERFLIES 


| 
By Mary Beacu Laneron. Illustrated with 12 | By Jounw Henry Comstock and Anna Botsrorp 


colored plates, many full pages in half-tone, and | Comstock. With 45 full-page colored plates and 
a map of the rug districts. 12mo, cloth, $2. net. | illustrations in the text. Cloth, 8vo, $2.25 net. 
Postage, 15 cts. additional. | Postage, 27 cts. additional. 


LITTLE GARDENS 


By Cuarves M. Sxrvver, author of “Myths of Our Own Land,” ete. An attractive and helpful book 
on gardening, from the standpoint of the man who must confine his ambitions to a city dooryard or a 


small country place. Ilustrated with working diagrams and views. Cloth, Decorative Cover, $1.25 net. 
Postage, 10 cts. additional. 


THE MAN ROOSEVELT DOLLARS AND DEMOCRACY 

A Portrait Sketch. By Francis E. Lever, Wash- By Sir Pamir Burne-Jones, Bart. With many 
ington Correspondent of the New York Evening illustrations from his own drawings. A volume 
Post. A personal study of the virile and versa- of friendly criticism and commendation, written 
tile President as a man and a friend as well as a out of the author’s impressions of American social 
politician and a statesman, by one who has known — and_ public life obtained in his recent sojourn 
him intimately for twenty-five years. Illustrated, of a year in the United States. 12mo, cloth, 
12mo, cloth, $1.25 net. Postage, 12 cts. additional. $1.25 net. Postage, 10 cts. additional. 





NEW FICTION 


| IN WHICH A WOMAN TELLS THE TRUTH ABOUT HERSELF. 


Never before, in a book, has a woman so unsparingly laid bare the truth about herself. ( Third 
Printing.) 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


THE IMPERIALIST THE VINEYARD 
By Mrs. Everarp Cores (Sara Jeannette Duncan), | By Jonn Ortver Hosses ( Mrs.Craigie), author of 


author of “An American Girl in London,” “The Gods. Some Mortals. and Lord Wicken- 
“Those Delightful Americans,” ete. 12mo, ham.” ete. 12mo. cloth. $1.50. 


cloth, $1.50. 


THE CLOSE OF THE DAY SYLVIA’S HUSBAND 
By Frank H. SpearMay, author of “The Daugh- | By Mrs. Burtox Harrisoy. A new volume in 
ter of a Magnate.” ete. (Fourth Printing.) the Noveterres pe Luxe series. (Second 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. Printing.) 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
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pales Sir Malti bac drag bhp Sapien gh - 292 us suppose, for example, the case of a writer 


| who has the hardihood to offer the world an- 
| other essay on Milton. 
_ assumed that, departing somewhat from the 
_ beaten track, he undertakes to expose, briefly 
> | and pointedly, the weakness of Milton’s “ Doc- 





QUOTATION VERSUS ORIGINALITY. 


The reproach is often brought against mod- 
ern essayists that the substance of their writ- 
ing is quotation, and only the dressing original. 
A patchwork of extracts is indeed a pitiful 
thing. Where the excerpts from Bartlett or 
Allibone stand shivering in a scantiness of 
drapery that is next to nadity, it is evident 
that the cobbler (to vary the metaphor) has 
erred in choosing for his medium of expression 
literature instead of leather. But the apt use 
of another’s words, the knowing just where to 
go for the immortal phrasing of a turn of 


_ thought, the graceful giving place to a supe- 
| rior where an attempt at originality would 


argue presumption as well as ignorance, and 


_ the skilfal weaving of the borrowed material 
| into the fabric of one’s discourse, —this it is 
| that marks the man of letters, the littérateur. 


Illustrations are hardly necessary; but let 


Let it be further 


trine and Discipline of Divorce.” He sees at 


| a glance that its assailable side is its supreme 
| disregard of the wife’s interests. Imagine, 


says our writer, the case of a man who has a 


| weakness for a succession of wives —a private 


Henry the Eighth. He marries No. 1, and 


| after a while, on the plea that he finds her 


incompatible, he avails himself of Milton’s 
law and gives her a bill of divorcement. No. 2 
succeeds to the vacant place, and is ere long 
treated in like manner; and so on, till the 
brutal rascal, undeniably exempt from all legal 
censure, may be living in the centre of a per- 
feet solar system of discarded wives, all mov- 
ing in nearer or farther orbits around him, 
according to the times, more recent or more 
remote, when they were thrown off, and each 
attended by her one or more satellites of little 
darlings. Is that about as graphic and force- 
ful a presentation of his case as our essayist 
could have made? If you say it is, you com- 


| mend his wisdom in adopting Professor Mas- 
| son’s humorously effective image instead of 
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employing a less striking illustration and a 
feebler phraseology of his own — provided, of 
course, that he fails not to name his authority 
and to use the required quotation marks, which 
have here been purposely omitted. Not to 
have cited the eminent Edinburgh scholar at 
this point would almost have argued ignorance 
of his work. 

A writer is characterized nearly as much by 
his quotations as by his own composition. If 
he quotes learnedly, we know him to be a 
scholar. If his quotations bite and sting, he 
is a satirist. If he quotes indiscriminately and 
inaptly, that too is characteristic: it stamps 
him as lacking in clean-cut, positive ideas of 
his own. The bungler’s borrowings always 
betray him. His foreign matter is rather sug- 
gestive of the crude lumps in a piece of Rox- 
bury pudding-stone than of the delicate veining 
in a slab of polished marble. But the man of 
genius makes his own all that he takes from 
others. “ What would remain of me,” asks 
Goethe, “if this art of appropriation were 
derogatory to genius? Every one of my writ- 
ings has been furnished to me by a thousand 
different persons, a thousand things: wise and 
foolish have brought me, without suspecting 
it, the offering of their thoughts, faculties, and 
experience. My work is an aggregation of 
beings taken from the whole of nature; it 
bears the name of Goethe.” 

Man, it has been well said, is a quotation 
from all his ancestors. Eliminate the quota- 
tions and you reduce him to less than the 
shadow of a shade. But in the power of 
assimilating the appropriated matter, so far at 
least as literature is concerned, there are many 
degrees of difference. As the metaphor pleases 
more than the labored simile, so the literary 
allusion, the veiled citation, the apt word or 
phrase, whether from a familiar source or 
from one half-forgotten, stimulate the flagging 
interest more than paragraphs and pages of 
direct quotation. The writings of beginners 
and of the unscholarly are painfully bare of 
these literary trimmings. Subtle allusion and 
illuminative reference glare by their absence. 
If attempt is made to relieve the bareness by 
an occasional bit of jewelry, the artifice is too 
obvious and so defeats its end. We seem to 
see the self-congratulatory smile with which 
the writer contemplates his imported finery. 
It is not meant, of course, that the expert in 
this art is necessarily in constant practice of 
it. Thackeray rarely quotes; but when he 
does, it is admirably to the purpose. Recall 





that little scene at Rawdon Crawley’s club 
just after Rawdon had been appointed gov- 
ernor of Coventry Island. “A virtuous woman 
is a crown to her husband,” says Brown to 
Smith in enigmatical explanation of Lord 
Steyne’s action in obtaining the appointment 
for the husband of Becky Sharp. It is doubt- 
ful if Solomon’s wisdom has ever been turned 
to adroller use. Another admirable but rather 
wicked biblical quotation, suggested by the 
foregoing, is that recorded of young Calverley 
who, having eluded the pursuit of a university 
proctor and his myrmidons and reached sanc- 
tuary by a bold feat of climbing, called back 
in triumph from within: “I have run through 
a troop, and by my God have I leaped over a 
wall.” 

The very familiarity of a quotation, as in the 
instances just cited, is often its best feature. 
A new and fitting application of the old is more 
generally pleasing than the employment, how- 
ever skilful, of the far-fetched and unfamiliar. 
We experience nearly as much joy in finding a 
new place for an old saying as in the discovery 
of a new thought. Yet we demand that the cur- 
rent coin of wisdom shall receive constant addi- 
tions from the mint ; and effectively to employ 
the unfamiliar in quotation, so that it shall 


ever afterward be quoted, requires genius little 
inferior to that of original production. Many 
will read an author before one thinks of making 
the happy quotation ; but as soon as this is done 
the passage or phrase is immortalized. The 
good quoter shows that exquisite appreciation 
of literary charm which is so often affected, so 


seldom felt. He knows what it is both to exult 
in the one best word and to find delight in the 
daintily pliant sentence embellished with all 
sorts of felicitous linking of figure to abstrac- 
tion. He is quick to feel the glow and thrill 
imparted by the perfect utterance of 4 primary 
truth, the voicing of “« what oft was thought but 
ne’er so well expressed.” Those who profess 
a hatred of “ mere literature,’’ who think that a 
writer's style, like Thomson’s Lavinia, “« when 
unadorned is adorned the most,” will cry out 
that all this is mischievous moonshine, the 
quintessence of effeminate dilettanteism, and 
subversive of all that is vigorous and virile in 
literary art. It may be made so, as every right 
principle is capable of abuse. The Corinthian 
column may display such elaborate ingenuity 
of deeply-cut fluting and scroll-work and acan- 
thus leaves, in shaft and capital, as to make one 
fear for its strength. Montaigne was justified 
in big scorn for rhetoricians who “ go a mile out 
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of their way to run after a fine word.” Fine 
writing for its own ‘sake no sensible person will 
seek to defend. But those who, in contempt 
of rhetorical embellishment, aim at unadorned 
literalness of presentation too often fail to put 
forth an idea worth contemplating, a thought 
worth the thinking ; striving to be plain, they 
cease to be impressive, and thus defeat their 
own purpose. 

This unwillingness to make oneself avowedly 
a debtor to earlier writers is entertained only 
by those whose acquaintance with literature is 
so restricted that they fail to perceive how few 
of their own ideas have not already been admir- 
ably minted by other minds. They are blissfully 
unconscious of the impossibility of breaking 
entirely away from what has been said and 
thought before them. They should ponder 
the words of the elder Disraeli: «« Whatever is 
felicitously expressed risks being worse ex- 
pressed. It is a wretched taste to be gratified 
with mediocrity when the excellent lies before 
us.” They need to bear in mind Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’s warning to the students of the Royal 
Academy. What he has to say about origi- 
nality in painting applies equally well to the 
other arts, and to literature not least of all. 

“Invention is little more than a new combination of 
those images which have been previously gathered and 


deposited in the memory — nothing can come of noth- 
ing; he who has laid up no materials can produce no 


combinations. Those who attempt production without. 


such previous knowledge are always anticipated, and 
differ only in eccentricities. The more extensive, there- 
fore, your acquaintance is with the works of those who 
have excelled, the more extensive will be your powers 
of invention; and, what may appear still more a para- 
dox, the more original will be your conception.” 
“ Let the sticklers for originality,” writes an 
anonymous commentator on this lecture, “ the 
devotees of the new in any of its preposterous 
shapes, ponder these often-quoted words; and 
let us that have free souls and unwrung withers 
hold firmly by that allusive and quoting babit 
to which is due so much of excellence in the 
verse of Virgil, Milton, and Tennyson, in the 
prose of Addison, Burton, and Montaigne.” 
The natural relation between a quotable style 
and a fondness for quoting has often been noted. 
Here seems to apply the Golden Rule: quote 
others if you would have others quote you. 
Emerson, Thoreau, Lowell, all of them utterers 
of “ stamped sentences,” are generous quoters. 
Their neighbor and contemporary, Hawthorne, 
very rarely quotes and is still more rarely 
quoted. His pages, free from borrowed gems 
and offering none to the would-be borrower, 





recall the lament in the “Curiosities of Liter- 
ature,” — that “the greater part of our writers 
have become so original that no one cares to 
imitate them.” The author further notes with 
approval the continued vogue of Plutarch, 
Seneca, and the elder Pliny, all of whom in 
their literary work drew on the riches of their 
libraries ; while Epicurus, who boasted of hav- 
ing written three hundred books without bor- 
rowing, has perished. 

Apart from the literary charm of apt quota- 
tion, apart from the fact that when once a 
thought has been perfectly expressed our alle- 
giance to the best will tolerate nothing inferior, 
and we demand that this recognized best form, 
which haunts our own minds, shall be at least 
suggested if not reproduced in detail by the 
author we are reading, —apart from all this, 
there are certain uses of quotation which sel- 
dom fail to please and of which a brief mention 
will here suffice. The timely recital of the 
ipsissima verba of an eager antagonist, when 
this can be done in such wise as to refute him 
out of his own mouth, always wins applause. 
So also we relish the unexpected and adroit 
use of a writer’s or speaker’s words to enforce 
an argument quite different from that which 
they originally strengthened. The skilful in- 
terweaving of a prose quotation in the lines of 
one’s verse, 80 as to make the borrowed phrase 
or sentence fall into metre and rhyme with the 
rest, is another amusing device ; while the em- 
ployment of a line of poetry to lend dignity 
and elevation to one’s prose, is an expedient of 
every-day adoption. Finally, the desire to give 
utterance to sentiments that we secretly cherish, 
but shrink from heartily and openly avowing, 
affords still another use for quotation. Behind 
the friendly shelter of inverted commas, we in- 
dulge in satire with Pope and in cynicism with 
La Rochefoucauld. Somewhat akin to this 
practice is the putting into the mouth of an 
imaginary character such products of one’s wit 
or fancy as an author wishes to make more 
impressive, or less the expression of his own 
mind, than he imagines they would be if uttered 
in the first person. 

Understanding the word “classical” in its 
broader application, we would say in conclu- 
sion, as Johnson said to Wilkes when the latter 
expressed his opinion that the habit of quoting 
was a mark of pedantry, — “No, sir, it is a 
good thing ; there is a community of mind in it. 
Classical quotation is the parole of literary men. 


all over the world.’ P F- Bro KWELL. 
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THE SPENCER AUTOBIOGRAPHY.* 


After several delays and postponements, the 
autobiography of Herbert Spencer has at last 
made its appearance, and the reader’s appetite, 
already whetted by the fragments that the pub- 
lishers have previously allowed to escape from 
confinement, is free to indulge itself to the full. 
The work is in two volumes, aggregating nearly 
thirteen hundred pages, provided with portraits 
of the author and of several of his relatives, to- 
gether with other illustrations explanatory of 
certain mechanical inventions of his devising. 
The main body of the work was put into type 
about fifteen years ago, and of the plates then 
made a few impressions were taken which ‘a 
select few” of the author’s friends were per- 
mitted to read. A few years later a supple- 
mentary chapter was prepared, bringing the nar- 
rative down tu 1894. At this date, the author 
penned a brief preface, of which the following 
is the opening paragraph: 

“Tt has seemed to me that a natural history of my- 

self would be a useful accompaniment to the books 
which it has been the chief occupation of my life to 
write. In the following chapters I have attempted 
to give such a natural history. That I have fully 
succeeded is not to be supposed; but perhaps I have suc- 
ceeded partially. At any rate, one significant truth has 
been made clear — that in the genesis of a system of 
thought the emotional nature is a large factor: perhaps 
as large a factor as the intellectual nature.” 
With these words we are introduced to a hu- 
man document of extraordinary interest, the 
intimate record of a great thinker’s life. The 
book is the most important of the present year, 
one of the most important of many years. 

It was in 1886 that failing health turned 
Spencer’s activities from the more formal work 
of his life to the less exacting task of autobi- 
ography. He had already set down some mem- 
oranda for such a purpose, and “ gradually 
fell into the habit of passing a little time daily 
in putting these into shape.” He began with 
an account of his early life and education, 
then passed to the record of his later years, 
and afterwards filled in the gap that had been 
left between. The reasons why he thought it 
best to make the publication of the work post- 
humous are thus stated : 


“As the work advanced I became conscious that a 
constitutional lack of reticence is displayed throughout 
it, to an extent which renders present publication un- 
desirable. In years to come, when I shall be no longer 


* Aw Avroniocraray. By Herbert Spencer. In two vol- 
umes. Illustrated. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 








conscious, the frankness with which the book is written 
may add to whatever value it has; but while I am alive 
it would, I think, be out of taste to address the public 
as though it consisted of personal friends.” 

These words indicate what is perhaps the most 
characteristic feature of the book. Frankness 
is in it everywhere apparent, carried some- 
times almost to the point of naiveté ; the wish 
of the writer to be absolutely honest, both 
with others and with himself, is noticeable 
throughout, and in this respect the autobiog- 
raphy is more striking than that of Mill, with 
which we naturally compare it, although it has 
not the literary grace of that intensely inter- 
esting record. 

After devoting something like seventy pages 
to his extraction and immediate antecedents, 
the author turns to the story of his own early 
years. His childish associations were nearly 
all of a most serious nature; on the intellec- 
tual side, they were largely determined by the 
fact that he was descended from a family de- 
voted to the profession of teaching, on the 
religious side, they might be described as the 
product of Methodist influences mitigated by 
Quakerism. We find the boy Herbert much 
given to dreams and castle-building, deeply 
affected by the beauty of nature, with a pro- 
nounced bent for scientific studies, and an 
equally pronounced aversion to linguistic pur- 
suits. It is a not insignificant fact that the 
first book read by him of his own accord was 
“Sandford and Merton,” which he perused at 
the age of seven. Of his childish tendency to 
castle-building he says: 

“In early days the habit was such that on going to 

bed, it was a source of satisfaction to me to think I 
should be able to lie for a length of time and dwell on 
the fancies which at the time occupied me, and fre- 
quently next morning, on awaking, I was vexed with 
myself because I had gone to sleep before I had rev- 
elled in my imaginations as much as I had intended. 
Often these dreams, becoming literally day-dreams, 
quite filled my consciousness when walking.” 
If it is something of a surprise to us to learn 
of the traits of character already mentioned, 
it is still more startling to be told how the 
boy of thirteen rebelled against the restraints 
of school and the irksomeness of the Latin 
grammar to the point of running away and 
tramping more than a hundred miles homeward 
with two shillings in his pocket at the start. 
This is quite another Herbert Spencer from 
the one we have hitherto known, and makes 
us hesitate about accepting the poet’s claim 
that the child is father of the man. 

We recognize more clearly the Spencer of 
our preconception in a remark made coneern- 
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ing the first months, spent in London, of his 
engineering career. It is the boy of eighteen 
who, during this six months’ sojourn in the 
capital, “ never went to a place of amusement, 
nor ever read a novel or other work of light 
literature,” but instead spent his evenings 
drawing, calling upon friends, and rambling 
about the streets. These engineering years 
must be passed over briefly. They are more 
interesting for their extraneous memories and 
reflections than for their professional achieve- 
ments. Thus, we note with interest that the 
reading of Lyell’s « Geology,” at twenty, only 
strengthened his opposition to the doctrine of 
fixed types for which Lyell then argued, but 
which that geologist was afterwards to be so ef- 
fective in overthrowing. We are also interested 
to note the restlessness of mind which succes- 
sively attracted Spencer’s attention to subjects 
so diverse as phrenology, phonography, and 
politics —the latter of these preoccupations 
leading to a series of newspaper letters on 
“The Proper Sphere of Government,” a col- 
lection of opinions in which his philosophy 
of “Social Statics” was gradually taking 
shape. Significant of much in Spencer’s later 
development is his reported observation of 
“how needful analytical intelligence is in 


cases where a question of right and wrong is 


raised out of the daily routine.” It is indeed 
true, as he goes on to say, that “the moral 
sentiments, however strong they may be, and 
however rightly they may guide in the ordinary 
relations of life, need enlightenment where the 
problems are complex.” Of much curious 
interest is also the following passage from a 
letter of 1848: 


“I feel more and more determined to write a poem 

in a few years hence, and am gradually working out 
the plot in my mind and putting down memoranda of 
thought and sentiment. e title I intend to be ‘ The 
Angel of Truth.’ Inclosed I send you a few lines by 
way of specimen of a first attempt. They are supposed 
to be part of the winding-up of a meditation upon the 
state of the world during the Dark Ages.” 
Still another literary project was “‘ The Rebel,” 
a drama “exhibiting the failure and disap- 
pointment of a high-minded hero, consequent 
on the weakness and baseness of those with 
whom he acted.” 

The tentative period of Spencer’s life was 
ended when, in 1848, he went to London to 
join forces with “ The Economist.” From this 
time on, he was to devote himself to literary 
work in one form or another, and to develop 
the system of thought with which his name will 
forever be associated. One-third of the auto- 





biography has been covered when we reach the 
end of these years of varied occupations and 
uncertain aims. Summing them all up, the 
author finds little to regret in their seeming 
dissipation of energy. They brought him much 
knowledge of nature and of men, they strength- 
ened his “faculty of seizing cardinal truths 
rather than of accumulating detailed informa- 
tion.” There had been nothing that was aca- 
demic in the discipline of these years (“I 
never passed an examination ; nor could I have 
passed any such examinations as are commonly 
prescribed”), but their discipline had been 
none the less effective. They had given clear 
evidence of both his strength and his limita- 
tions. The latter appear plainly enough in 
what he says of such matters as music, poetry, 
and philosophy. Although music served him 
as a recreation during much of his life, he 
found his ideal of dramatic musical composi- 
tion in Meyerbeer ; he listened with slight pleas- 
ure to “ Don Giovanni” and was for the first: 
time completely satisfied when he heard « Les 
Huguenots.” In poetry, Shelley first attracted 
him, and for a time held him strongly, but in 
later life had no power to charm. Wordsworth 
seemed to him “ not wine but beer,” and Dante. 
“a gorgeous dress ill made up.” What he 
thought of Homer is thus expressed : 

“My feeling was well shown when, some twenty 

years ago, I took up a translation of the ‘Iliad’ for the 
purpose of studying the superstitions of the early 
Greeks, and, after reading some six books, felt what a 
task it would be to go on — felt that I would rather 
give a large sum than read to the end.” 
If he felt thus toward the great poet, he would 
naturally have small sympathy for the lesser 
ones, and concerning them he expresses him- 
self in vigorous language. 

* As for the versifiers and the minor poets, they do 
little more than help to drown good literature in a 
flood of bad. There is something utterly wearisome 
in this continually working-up afresh the old materials 
into slightly different forms — talking continually of 
skies and stars, of seas and streams, of trees and flow- 
ers, sunset and sunrise, the blowing of breezes and the 
singing of birds, etc., — now describing these familiar 
things themselves, and now using them in metaphors 
that are worn threadbare. The poetry commonly pro- 
duced does not bubble up as a spring but is simply 


pumped up; and pumped-up poetry is not worth reading.” 
The conelusion of all this is that “no one 
should write verse if he can help it” — an ex- 
cellent counsel of admonition. “ Let him sup- 
press it if possible; but if it bursts forth in 
spite of him it may be of value.” 

Spencer’s limitations upon the side of ws- 
thetic appreciation are so evident throughout 
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his writings as to need no argument. Although 
he often wrote in dogmatic manner upon such 
subjects as poetry and music and literary style, 
what he said about them served to make pain- 
fully apparent the fact that it would have been 
better for his reputation had he left them un- 
touched. Much the same thing must be said 
of his excursions into the field of philosophy, 
although this will be taken as a hard saying 
by those who are accustomed to think of him 
as one of the greatest of philosophers. But 
the contention may safely be rested upon these 
words spoken of a really great philosopher : 

‘I found in Mr. Wilson’s house a copy of a transla- 

tion of Kant’s ‘Critique of Pure Reason,’ at that time, 
I believe, recently published. This I commenced read- 
ing, but did not go far. The doctrine that Time and 
Space are ‘ nothing but’ subjective forms, —pertain ex- 
clusively to consciousness and have nothing beyond con- 
sciousness answering to them, —I rejected at once and 
absolutely ; and having done so, went no further. . . . 
There was, in the first place, the utter incredibility of 
the proposition itself; and then, in the second place, 
there was the want of confidence in the reasonings of 
anyone who could accept a proposition so incredible. 
. . » Whenever, in later years, I have taken up Kant’s 
‘Critique of Pure Reason,’ I have similarly stopped 
short after rejeeting its primary proposition.” 
This, it will be observed, is not the report of a 
youthful prejudice, but the statement of a ma- 
tured and lifelong opinion — if “ opinion ” we 
may style this deliberate unwillingness to grap- 
ple with the thought of the most profound 
thinker of the modern world. We make these 
remarks, with their accompanying extract, in 
the interests of exact definition, and not with 
the intention of minimizing Spencer’s splendid 
achievement in his own sphere of scientific co- 
ordination. 

When the “ Social Statics” was produced at 
the age of thirty, Spencer’s Lehrjahre were 
over, and his Wanderjahre as well, except as 
his physical needs impelled him to seek rest 
and recreation in travel. He was no longer 
driven from pillar to post as the consequence 
of his engineering and other occupations, and 
had definitely settled down to the life of the 
student, the collector of facts, and the synthetic 
thinker. From this time on, the record of his 
life is essentially an account of the circum- 
stances under which his successive works were 
produced, and an exposition of the manner in 
which his fundamental ideas were shaped. 
Space does not permit of our following this 
exposition step by step, although a review of 
broader scope would find therein one of the 
most interesting of tasks. In place of such 
detailed analysis, we quote a passage of great 





significance in the light which it throws upon 
his mental processes. George Eliot once ex- 
pressed to him her surprise that there should 
be no lines of thought on his forehead. The 
following bit of dialogue ensued : 

««T suppose it is because I am never puzzled.’ 


‘O! that’s the most arrogant thing I ever heard 
uttered.’ 


* Not at all, when you know what I mean.’” 


And then Spencer proceeds to explain what he 
means : 

“Tt has never been my way to set before myself a 
problem and puzzle out an answer. The conclusions at 
which I have from time to time arrived, have not been 
arrived at as solutions of questions raised: but have been 
arrived at unawares — each as the ultimate outcome of 
a body of thoughts which slowly grew from a germ. 
Some direct observation, or some fact met with in read- 
ing, would dwell with me: apparently because I had a 
sense of its significance. It was not that there arose 
a distinct consciousness of its general meaning; but 
rather that there was a kind of instinctive interest in 
those facts which have general meanings.... And 
thus, little by little, in unobtrusive ways, without con- 
scious intention or appreciable effort, there would grow 
up a coherent and organized theory. Habitually the 
process was one of slow, unforced development, often 
extending over years; and it was, I believe, because the 
thinking done went on in this gradual, almost spontane- 
ous way, without strain, that there was an absence of 
those lines of thought which Miss Evans remarked — 
an absence almost as complete thirty years later, 
notwithstanding the amount of thinking done in the 
interval.” 


This is an extraordinarily illuminating state- 
ment, and helps us to understand the organic 
solidity of the synthetic philosophy, as well as 
the fact that its author contrived for over half 
a century to do battle with ill health, and resist 
collapse, while at the same time pursuing his 
intellectual purposes with moderate but aston- 
ishingly persistent activity. 

Before closing this review, we will take occa- 
sion to reproduce, without any special attempt 
at orderly sequence, a few of the more striking 
and characteristic passages of the autobiog- 
raphy. All students of the history of education 
are familiar with Spencer’s singularly biassed 
view of the relative value of the several educa- 
tional disciplines, as well as with the mischief 
that his opinion has wrought in educational 
practice. How utterly blind and deaf he was 
to the appeal of humanistic culture may be 
shown by quoting these words on the study of 
the ancient classics : 

“To think that after these thousands of years of 
civilization, the prevailing belief should still be that 
while knowledge of his own nature, bodily and mental, 
and of the world physical and social in which he has to 


live, is of no moment to a man, it is of great moment 
that he should master the languages of two extinct 
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peoples and. become familiar with their legends, battles, 
and superstitions, as well as the achievements, mostly 
sanguinary, of their men, and the crimes of their gods ! 
Two local groups of facts and fictions, filling a rela- 
tively minute space in the genesis of a World which is 
itself but an infinitesimal part of the Universe, so occupy 
students that they leave the World and the Universe 
unstudied! Had Greece and Rome never existed, 
human life, and the right conduct of it, would have 
been in their essentials exactly what they now are: 
survival or death, health or disease, prosperity or ad- 
versity, happiness or misery, would have been just in 
the same ways determined by the adjustment or non- 
adjustment of actions to requirements.” 

*“ Had Greece and Rome never existed, human 
life, and the right conduct of it [we add the 
italics], would have been in their essentials 
exactly what they now are”— in the presence 
of so amazing an expression of Philistinism 
as this, we can only gasp for breath, and mar- 
vel at the warped view which it indicates, at 
its reckless disregard of one of the elementary 
truths of history. 

Among Spencer’s many characterizations of 
his famous contemporaries, those of Ruskin, 
Carlyle, and Mill are particularly interesting. 
When he read “ Modern Painters,” he was 
delighted to find a critic of art who was dar- 
ing enough to speak unfavorably of Raphael, 
but when he opened “ The Stones of Venice,” 


his delight was transformed into something 
quite different. 

“My faith in Mr. Ruskin’s judgment was at once 
-destroyed; and thereafter I paid no further attention to 
his writings than was implied by reading portions quoted 


in reviews or elsewhere. These, joined with current 
statements about his sayings and doings, sufficiently 
justified the opinion I had formed. Doubtless he has 
a fine style, writes of great eloquence, and 
here and there expresses truths; but that one who has 
written and uttered such multitudinous absurdities 
should have acquired so great an influence is to me 
both surprising and disheartening.” 

The following remarks about Carlyle are also 
of much interest : 

“ He has, strange to say, been classed as a philos- 
opher! Considering that he either could not or would 
not think coherently — never set out from premises and 
reasoned his way to conclusions, but habitually dealt in 
intuitions and dogmatic assertions, he lacked the trait 
which, perhaps more than any other, distinguishes the 
philosopher properly so called. He lacked also a fur- 
ther trait. Instead of thinking calmly, as the philos- 
opher above all others does, he thought in a passion. 
It would take much seeking to find one whose intellect 
was perturbed by emotion in the same degree.” 


Of Mill, from whom he experienced many acts 
of kindness, and with whose ideas he was for 
the most part in sympathy, he gives us this 
pen-portrait : 

“In manner he was quiet and unassuming. His face 
gave constant evidence of the extent to which in later 





life, as in his earlier life, his nervous ‘system ‘had been 
overtaxed, for he had frequent twitchings of some 
facial muscles. Another trait of expression I can 
recall — there was a certain habitual setting of the 
lips, implying, as it seemed to me, a conscious self- 
restraint. Too stern a discipline in his boyhood, and 
perhaps too serious a view of things in his later years, 
put, I think, an undue check on the display of pleasur- 
able feelings. I do not remember his laugh; and my 
impression is that though he appreciated good things he 
did not laugh heartily.” 

We refrain somewhat reluctantly from giving 
other illustrations of this sort of portraiture, 
which, if not always just, is at least clear-cut 
and impressive. 

One more extract, taken from the chapter 
of “+ Reflections ” appended to the second vol- 
ume, must end these illustrative quotations. 
As the expression of Spencer’s ripest views 
upon the fundamental question of religious 
beliefs and practices, the following passages 
are perhaps the most deeply interesting to be 
found anywhere in the work. After speak- 
ing of the way in which “ real creeds contin- 
ually diverge from nominal creeds, and adapt 
themselves to new social and individual re- 
quirements,” and how “in modern preaching 
theological dogmas are dropping into the back- 
ground and ethical doctrines coming into the 
foreground,” he goes on to say : 

“ Thus I have come more and more to look calmly 

on forms of religious belief to which I had, in earlier 
days, a pronounced aversion. Holding that they are 
in the main naturally adapted to their respective peo- 
ples and times, it now seems to me well that they 
should severally live and work as long as the conditions 
permit, and, further, that sudden changes of religious 
institutions, or of political institutions, are certain to be 
followed by reactions. If it be asked why, thinking 
thus, I have persevered in setting forth views at vari- 
ance with current creeds, my reply is the one elsewhere 
made: — It is for each to utter that which he sincerely 
believes to be true, and, adding his unit of influence to 
all other units, leave the results to work themselves 
out. . . . Thus religious creeds, which in one way or 
another occupy the sphere that rational interpretation 
seeks to occupy and fails, and fails the more it seeks, I 
have come to regard with a sympathy based on com- 
munity of need: feeling that dissent from them results 
from inability to accept the solutions offered, joined 
with the wish that solutions could be found.” 
To some such mellowed view as this every 
serious thinker must come, after he has passed 
through the period of indignant revolt against 
the absurdities of tradition, and upon this com- 
mon ground the defenders of the old and the 
apostles of the new gospels may find room for 
mutual sympathies and a concerted endeavor to 
reach the larger truth. 

We have passed over many matters without 
a word of mention. We should like particu- 
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larly to speak at length of Spencer’s travels 
— Italy, Egypt, America, — and of his effort 
to set right the distorted view of our public 
concerning the attitude of Englishmen during 
and after our Civil War. We should like 
also to speak of his friendships, of his delight 
in social intercourse, and of his recreations. 
We should like to illustrate the essential good 
humor which he preserved through his years of 
trial and hardship, and the animation given to 
his pages by the personal anecdote and the ex- 
cellent jesting which he recalls here and there. 
The lasting impressions which the autobiog- 
raphy leaves upon our mind is that, besides 
being the record of a life that was heroic in 
the finest sense, it is also a very human produc- 
tion, and one of the most absolutely honest 
books ever written. It is as honest as the 
“Diary” of Pepys and the “ Confessions ” of 
Rousseau, and has the advantage over those 
works of portraying a nature to which base- 
ness and pettiness were unknown, a character 
founded upon altruistic feeling and devotion to 
goodness and truth. 
Witi1am Morton Payne. 


NAVIES, BRITISH AND AMERICAN.* 


With the sixth and seventh volumes of his 
definitive work on “* The Royal Navy,” brioging 
the story down to the death of Queen Victoria, 
Sir Wm. Laird Clowes completes his history, 
the amount of material having made it neces- 
sary to add another volume to the original plan. 
Interest for Americans will Jargely centre in 
the chapter on “The War with the United 
States, 1812-1815,” since this chapter was 
contributed by Mr. Theodore Roosevelt, having 
been written in 1897, while he was one of the 
police commissioners of New York City. It is 
with this chapter that the sixth volume opens, 
so that it takes precedence ehronologically as 
well as in point of interest. 

Those familiar with Mr. Roosevelt’s account 
of “ The Naval War of 1812,” written fifteen 
years’ before, will look for some more mature 
statements and added facts. Mr. Clowes, in his 
preface, speaks of the newer work as attacking 
“the subject from the more purely critical 
side.” But the actuality seems to be that the 

* Tux Rorat Navy. A History from the Earliest Times 
to the Present. By Wm. Laird Clowes, assisted by many 


others. Volumes VI. and VII. Lliustrated. Boston: Little 
Brown, & Co. 


Taz New Amenioan Navy. See | In two 
volumes. Illustrated. New York: The Outlook Co 








original history was so careful a presentation 
of the war in its various aspects that there was 
nothing to be added, and no change in the point 
of view to be made other than that necessitated 
by addressing a British as well as an American 
audience, and this more by way of introducing 
little amenities than in any other manner. The 
two salient points that constitute Mr. Roose- 
velt’s claim to originality dominate both his- 
tories, — one being that the American frigates 
were larger, heavier, and better ships than those 
they met and conquered ; the other, that British 
self-confidence and ensuing lack of gunnery- 
practice contributed largely to the British 
defeat. But this chapter is open to one objec- 
tion that would not lie against the author’s 
book above-named. Though not so long, and 
occupied largely with sketches of conflicts rather 
than detailed accounts of them, and though Mr. 
Roosevelt himself complains that his space is 
limited, the work is repetitious to a degree 
almost vexatious. It could have been com- 
pressed into two-thirds of its present limits 
without loss, or — another way of saying the 
same thing — it could have had half again as 
many facts within the same space. One reads, 
for example, four variants on the same theme, 
as follows : 

“ During twenty years . . . in hundreds of single- 
ship fights, in which the forces engaged on each side 
were fairly equal, the monotonous record of Britain’s 
triumphs had been broken by less than half-a-dozen de- 
feats” (page 29). 

“British captains, in single-ship contests, had not 
been accustomed to weigh too nicely the odds against 
them; and in the twenty years during which they had 
overcome the navies of every maritime power in Europe 
they had repeatedly conquered in single fight when the 
odds against them had been far heavier” (page 37). 

“ During the preceding twenty years, the traditions 
of the British Navy had taught him [Captain Garden, 
of the Macedonian] that it was possible to win against 
such odds. This had been proved scores of times in 
single fight” (page 47). 

“Time and again, moreover, the British had won 
against odds as great, or greater, in single fight” 
(page 61). 

“The countrymen of each combatant tried, on the 
one side, to enhance the glory of the victory by mini- 
mising this difference in force, and, on the other, to 
explain away the defeat by exaggerating it” (page 27). 

“The victors, the greater to enhance their glory, 
sought to minimise the difference of force in their 
favour . . . ; the uished, to extenuate their de- 
feats, attributed them entirely to "the difference in force, 
and enormously exaggerated this” (page 59). 

In general, it is to be said of this, as of sev- 
eral other chapters in the two volumes under 
consideration, that in the desire to be accurate 
the author has sacrificed interest, seldom vivi- 
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fying his accounts by the legitimate use of 
imagination. 

The second chapter, the forty-second of the 
work, is by Sir Clements R. Markham, G.C.B., 
President of the Royal Geographical Society, 
and is concerned with peace rather than war, 
dealing with the voyages and discoveries from 
1808 to 1815; while the forty-fifth chapter 
carries the same tale on to the year 1856. The 
intervening chapters are by Mr. Clowes, one 
dealing with the civil and the other with the 
military history of the Royal Navy from 1816 
to 1856, as in the volumes immediately pre- 
vious. The greatest destruction of human life 
was during the bombardment of the city of 
Acre by the British, Austrians, and Turks, in 
November, 1840, which is thus described : 

“The Allies had midshipmen at their mast-heads to 
direct and correct the aim, and, whenever the smoke 
grew too thick, desisted for a short time. Yet the bom- 
bardment went on with very little relaxation for nearly 
three hours. A most frightful explosion then flung half 
the town into the air, and shook every ship to her keel, 
the concussion knocking down the seamen at their guns 
half a mile away. The grand magazine had blown up, 
killing, it is believed, upwards of 1200 people, and ab- 
solutely wrecking a space of about 60,000 square yards. 
This awful catastrophe sounded the fate of the town.” 


Wars almost forgotten fill the pages, and 
place is found for the exploits of Cochrane and 
Brook, reminders of two most romantic lives. 
Arctic explorations cut no small figure ; while 
the civil history concerns itself with the intro- 
duction of steam, proving anew the conservat- 
ism of constituted authorities when confronted 
with radical changes in method. The most 
important of the wars treated is that of the 
Crimea ; and the statement recently made, that 
Japan finds a precedent for attacking the Rus- 
sian squadron at Port Arthur before the dec- 
laration of war in the course of Russia toward 
Turkey at the outbreak of the Crimean war in 
1858, is effectually disproved. The Sultan 
made his formal declaration on October 4 of 
that year ; the battle of Sinope, in which Rus- 
sia completely destroyed the squadron of Osman 
Pasha, was not fought until November 80, and 
then Osman fired the first gun in response to 
the Russian demand for his surrender. It is 
true that England, France, Prussia, and Austria 
were restraining the Turks from attacking, and 
had lost them a material advantage on land ; 
but Russia was in no way restrained, and was 

-elearly within the limits of international law 
in preventing Osman from supplying the Turk- 
ish troops in Asia Minor, as he had intended 
doing. 





The seventh volume is differentiated from 
its predecessors by the appearance of the “Sir”’ 
before Mr. Clowes’s name, in sign of the knight- 
hood conferred upon him in 1902 as a recogni- 
tion of the value of the present work. This is 
the most readable of all the volumes, by reason 
of its contemporaneousness, and is noteworthy 
in this country as showing the incidents in 
which men of the British and American navies 
fought side by side, as in the battle of the Peiho 
Forts in November, 1859, when Commodore 
Tattnall gave utterance to the remark, daily 
gaining in significance, “ Blood is thicker than 
water”; the landing of American sailors and 
marines after the bombardment of Alexandria 
in July, 1882, and the march to Peking during 
the Boxer outbreak. The panic that seized the 
British in the first-named incident, as recorded 
by Mr. Maclay, is not mentioned by Sir Will- 
iam Clowes in the narrative ; and several omis- 
sions of the sort do not enter into his consider- 
ation, as is usual in history. 

The volume is divided into three chapters, 
two by Sir William on the civil and military 
history of the Royal Navy respectively, and 
one on voyages and discoveries since 1857, by 
Sir Clements R. Markham. The civil history, 
since it includes all that has made war-ships 
modern in the way of heavy guns, rapid-fire 
guns, and the armor to withstand them, is 
most informing in spite of its necessary tech- 
nicalities. Nothing is said concerning the ves- 
sels like the “ Alabama,” built in England for 
the Confederate States; nor is the debt to 
Ericsson and other American inventors of the 
Civil War period acknowledged. The chap- 
ter on voyages and discoveries does not con- 
tain any accounts of the laying of the Atlantic 
cable, as might be supposed, but it appears 
briefly in the military history, and the Ameri- 
can initiative there is not mentioned. The 
part of Great Britain in deposing William 
Walker, “last of the filibusters,” is set forth ; 
and there was in general, at this time, an in- 
terference in the affairs of the Spanish- 
American republics that would hardly be 
tolerated to-day. 

Many entertaining anecdotes of older days 
diversify the pages of the work, but the deep- 
est impression conveyed is that of the police 
service performed by the British navy through- 
out the world for the benefit of civilization 
and commerce. There is no dearth of criti- 
cism anywhere in the book, from Mr. Roose- 
velt’s strictures on Jefferson and Madison, 
and occasional dabs at the Federalists of their 
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day as well, to comments on the failure of 
British naval authorities to awaken to modern 
needs interspersed through Sir William 
Clowes’s narrative. 


All this forms a marked contrast to the 
work on “The New American Navy,” by Mr. 
John D. Long, formerly secretary of our navy, 
who has nothing but praise for all that has 
been done by Americans in the way of build- 
ing war-ships, and of their conduct during the 
recent war with Spain. Two officers of our 
navy, and two only, fall under Mr. Long’s 
displeasure ; and the value of the criticism in 
these cases may be best judged if we state at 
once that these officers are the victors of the 
battles of Manila Bay and of Santiago de Cuba. 
Rear-Admiral (then Commodore) Schley, for 
the way in which the “ Brooklyn” was map- 
aged, and Admiral Dewey for approving of 
his management, fall under the displeasure of 
the former head of the naval department. The 
effect is perhaps not what was intended. 

The late Rear-Admiral Sampson upon more 
than one occasion was compelled to disobey the 
orders of the Board of Strategy during the 
war with Spain; but there is nothing but 
praise for that body, and its mistakes are not 
even hinted at. The late Rear-Admiral Samp- 
son is believed on good authority to have been 
more instrumental than any single officer in 
our navy in preventing the introduction of 
smokeless powder before the war. But this 
striking lack of modern equipment on the part 
of Mr. Long and his subordinates is not ex- 
plained, except in so far as he says that 
experiments had been in progress for some 
time previous to the war with smokeless pow- 
der. But the only statement made regarding 
the failure of our ships to be provided with it 
is contained in a single sentence, ‘Smokeless 
powder was introduced into the American navy 
during the war with Spain.” 

There is a somewhat disingenuous excuse 
given, in another place, to the effect that there 
was not enovgh smokeless powder in the coun- 
try to equip all the guns of all the ships, there- 
fore it was thought best to equip only a few 
ships. As a matter of fact, the only war-ships 
of the United States that were equipped with 
smokeless powder during the hostilities of 
1898 were those bought from Great Britain, 
smokeless powder and all, — the navy depart- 
ment under Secretary Long fitting out none 
of them. As a result of this indiscriminate 





praise and lack of discriminating criticism, 
the book is not a valuable one; nor does its 
author’s official access to papers not at the com- 
mand of the public seem to have been of much 
service tohim. The y received opinion 
that Mr. Roosevelt, while assistant secretary 
of the navy under Mr. Long, was responsible 
for the shipment to Admiral Dewey of the 
munitions of war which made the victory at 
Manila possible, is rather elaborately dis- 
proved. Take it all in all, “The New Amer- 
ican Navy ” is a book that could only be written 
by an American who believes that his country- 
men can do no wrong unless they chance to 
disagree with him personally. 
Wa tvace RIceE. 








AN EPITOME OF MODERN GERMANY.* 


With the death of Herman Grimm there 
passed from his enviable place in the life of 
Berlin a man, who, as Professor Francke had 
well observed, was “the most eminent advo- 
cate of esthetic culture, the principal, if not 
sole, upholder of the classic tradition of Wei- 
mar and Jena.” In the 419 compact pages 
of the autobiography of Sebastian Hensel, 
the only child of Fanny Mendelssohn, we have, 
as its title indicates, “an epitome of Germany’s 
years of schooling,” the period in which a nation 
ceased to be chiefly the land of poets and 
philosophers, in order to become an aggressive 
leader in commerce, manufactures, military 
affairs, and wealth — passing from “the glory 
that was Greece” to “the grandeur that was 
Rome.” 

Hensel was born into the celebrated Men- 
delssohn family, that line distinguished by 
Lessing’s friend, the philosopher Moses Men- 
delssohn, by that broad-minded financier and 
generous citizen, Abraham Mendelssohn- 
Bartholdy, and chiefly by those heaven-gifted 
children of the latter, Fanny and Felix, — not 
to mention other relatives, connections, and 
associates which made the palatial home in the 
Leipzigerstrasse the attractive place of resort 
for all manner of conspicuous talents in the 
days of the capital’s greatest intellectual and 
esthetic brilliancy—the centre of a culture 
which was as strong and sane and full-orbed 
as it was high and delicate and refined. 

*SxpastTian Hensev. Ein Lebensbild aus Deutschlands 


Lehrjahren. Mit einem Vorwort von Prof. Paul Hensel. 


Berlin: B. Behr’s Verlag. 
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Fanny Mendelssohn married the painter, 
‘Professor Wilhelm Hensel. Sebastian, their 
only child, developed in an atmosphere which 
well-nigh predestinated him to the purely #s- 
thetic life, and his own mental gifts were by 
no means discreditable to the circle to which 
he belonged. As a matter of fact his days 
were spent in large practical concerns: the 
management of an extensive landed property 
in eastern Prussia, the office of secretary of a 
great building association which lent its share 
in creating the splendors of “ new Berlin,” 
and, particularly, in the very successful direc- 
tion of the luxurious Kaiserhof, the first cos- 
mopolitan hotel in the German capital. Those 
who have enjoyed the grateful comforts of the 
Café Bauer, at the intersection of Berlin’s 
chief promenades, will be interested to learn 
here that it was Hensel who first caused this 
institution to migrate from Vienna. 

Apart from any final tendencies in this book, 
it is a keen delight to come into closest asso- 
ciation with so uniformly gifted and animated 
a group as that in which Hensel always moved. 
He surely was baptized with a liberal handful 
of the water of the Spree, for he was clever 
from the cradle—a Berliner Kind through 
and through. To such a person a sprightly 
style comes as naturally as breathing to other 
-_people: stabbing wit, mordant satire, corrosive 
sarcasm, jeux d esprit, crisp daring phrases 
which verge upon slang, but fly straight to the 
mark, a continuous crackle of sparkling ori- 
ginality —sometimes more stout than delicate 
— these features are alive in every page of the 
book. There were always excellent women in 
this society, as the world has already come to 
know in Hensel’s splendid “ Life of the Men- 
deissohn Family,” which, now in its eleventh 
edition, has become a classic. Like Hensel’s 
autobiography, it was at first intended merely 
as a family-book for the children and imme- 
diate connections. Both books have passed 
on from private uses to become the common 
property of cultured humanity everywhere. 

The present work is, in fact, a continuation 
of the “ Life,” which came to an abrupt end 
with the death of Fanny Mendelssohn (Hen- 
sel) in 1847. Besides opening a fuller view 
of admirable people we had come to know in 
the “ Life,” it carries the history further, es- 
pecially in the new letters of Rebecca Men- 
-delssohn (wife of the great mathematician 
Dirichlet), addressed to her nephew. The book 
is a modern criticism of life against a back- 





ground of, high culture. In tendency it is 
democratic and political, given to comment 
upon the larger history of the times, delight- 
fully familiar, stocked with a fund of good 
stories, and, above all, up-to-date. If, at 
times, it may jar romantic souls by its tone of 
superiority toward the alluring world of dreams, 
its insistence upon reality and ite impatience 
of mummery make it good reading for our 
day. However practical its author may be 
in business, he inherits a full stock of the in- 
flexible Prussian sense of honor, which stands 
out in refreshing contrast to the “graft” of 
Vienna, with which the author was forced to 
come in contact in his business ventures. In- 
cidentally, the most refreshing thing in the 
book is the account of stubborn opposition on 
the part of the Berlin authorities to giving a 
“concession” to a great corporation which 
might lead to a monopoly of the food-supply 
of the capital. Hensel satirizes their provin- 
cialism, but there is nothing finer than the 
watch-dog pertinacity with which they stood 
on guard to prevent any exploiting of the 
common peoples’ necessities of life. After 
an unusually wide outlook upon the greater 
world the author comes to the final conclusion : 
“ The life of a land-holder whose activities are 
carried on upon a large scale still seems to me 
the most enviable which can be imagined, ex- 
cept, perhaps, that of a gifted artist.” 

The book is so full of interest that it is use- 
less to attempt to pick out particular features ; 
it is printed on good paper and in clear, honest 
Roman letters, though with a culpable array 
of minor errors. Despite the fact that many 
of the most significant figures of the nine- 
teenth century appear at close range, there is 
unfortunately (as too often is the case with 
German books) no index. 

Hensel’s autobiography would more than 
justify a first-rate English translation. In our 
“‘new education” we have many conditions 
which could gain light from these ample ex- 
periences. Although some of us are still old- 
fashioned enough to hold, first of all, to 
Romantic values, to 

“ The light that never was on sea or land, 
The consecration and the poet’s dream ” 
as the supreme Guide of Life, we can all be 
profited by this intimate story of a high- 
minded man who was most successful in deal- 
ing with the modern world of affairs. 


James Tart HATFIELD. 
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CHRISTIANITY VERSUS DOGMA.* 


The late Auguste Sabatier, having pub- 
lished in 1897 his “ Outlines of a Philosophy 
of Religion based upon Philosophy and His- 
tory,” planned as a sequel a work devoted to the 
history of the Roman Catholic and Protestant 
dogmas, in which an attempt would be made to 
distinguish the genuine elements of the Chris- 
tian faith, and separate them from the errors 
which had accumulated under the guise of 
Christianity. This work was completed in 
the rough at the end of 1900; and Madame 
Sabatier in a prefatory note thus describes the 
author’s feeling regarding it : 

“On December 2, 1900, my husband joyfully called 

me to him, saying, ‘I have put the last period to my 
book.’ And while I was congratulating him, he added: 
* Now I shall let it rest during our journey to Egypt 
and Palestine. It will take me three months to revise 
it on our return, but I shall not modify its form, for I 
have said that which I desire to say. If accident be- 
falls me during the journey remember this: my book 
must come out whatever happens. There it lies,’ he 
continued, turning to his desk; ‘you will give it to 
Ménégoz and Roberty, who will both willingly revise 
it; but it must appear!’ He re the words with 
emphasis, separating each syllable to show that this was 
his well-considered determination.” 
Although M. Sabatier had long been out of 
health, and evidently was aware of his slender 
hold on life, he did not cease to press forward, 
and when urged to rest would say, “I have 
work planned out for two hundred years.” He 
died in the midst of his labors, as a warrior dies 
in battle, and did not even make that journey 
to Palestine which he had looked forward to as 
the crown of his toil. 

Under these circumstances, those who had 
to see the book through the press naturally 
hesitated to make alterations ; “ with pious re- 
spect they have hardly touched the form of 
this work, preferring to leave some repetitions 
rather than risk weakening the thought, and 
not daring to undertake the work of condensa- 
tion which its author would have performed.” 
It thus results that the book is unnecessarily 
long for the matter it contains, and many of 
the statements in it are repeated in different 
places in a manner rather discouraging to the 
reader. While it was entirely right to publish 
it so, it is probable that a condensed edition, 
prepared by one of the author’s disciples at 
the University of Paris, would find an appre- 
ciative public. In such a new edition, one 





* Rexicions or AUTHORITY AND THE RELIGION OF THE 
Spurrr. By Auguste Sabatier ; translated by Louise Seymour 
Houghton. New York: McClure, Phillips & Co. 





would wish to see an index supplied, and it 
would be better to print the notes, which now 
constitute an appendix, as footnotes to the 
pages where they belong. 

Patting aside such minor criticisms as we 
have offered, we have nothing but praise for 
the book. The present reviewer is not one of 
those who can pretend to estimate the accuracy 
of the historical data given, but it may be eaid 
that not only was M. Sabatier a student of the 
first rank, but his conclusions, as regards their 
main and essential outlines, do not differ from 
those already reached by others who had used 
rational historical methods. It is not probable 
that the author wished the work to be regarded 
as a contribution to historical research, so 
much as an interpretation of the known facts 
of history, in the light of our knowledge of 
the human mind. It is precisely by this ap- 
plication of psychology to history that the 
latter is transformed from a dry record of real 
or supposed events to a living reality, vitally 
connected with the life we live to-day. 

The discussion of the conflict between 
Christianity and Dogma may be approached 
in two different ways. To admit that there is 
a conflict is to condemn the latter, since the 
validity of the dogmas discussed depends upon 
their assumed Christian authority. M.Saba- 
tier says in his preface: “* Two systems of theol- 
ogy still confront one another: the theology 
of authority and the theology of experience,” 
and it is evident from the first which he re- 
gards as truly Christian. The work is that 
of a man who has found in the religion of 
Christ that which directly appeals to the 
human mind, — to which the support derived 
from external authority is not only no support, 
but a hindrance. Dogma is thus condemned 
a priori, as it were, and the second method of 
discussion, that in which the actual historical 
facts are considered, seems in a measure. un- 
necessary. ; 

If Christ was in no sense the founder of a 
new body of dogma, what did he do? M. Saba- 
tier does not leave us in doubt. 

«The essential characteristic of the gospel of Christ, 
that by which it marks a new epoch in the religious 
and moral development of humanity, is that it has made 
things that were formerly essential and of principal im- 
portance — priesthood, rite, exterior law — to be acces- 
sories; and on the other hand has raised those which 
were formerly derived and subordinate — heart piety 
and relations with God — to be things of final and cap- 
ital importance, the very essence of religion. Thus the 
religious world has been reversed; all its relations have 
been inverted because its centre of gravity has been dis- 
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placed. Never in all human history was there a more 
radical revolution and change” (p. 296). 

“ Jesus promised his disciples the help and guidance 
of the spirit of God, in all circumstances, for all their 
needs, and in all that they should have to do or to suffer, 
but in no sense to contribute a new scriptural code to 
which Christians would thenceforth be forever enslaved. 
How, then, came it to pass that the Church learned to 
distrust the Master’s promise, and hastens to build up 
again that which he destroyed — the absolute authority 
of the so-called divine letter?” (p. 299). 

The explanation is this: when new thoughts, 
laws, or customs appear to conquer the world, 
they do but engraft themselves on those which 
previously existed. New blood introduced into 
a race may profoundly modify it, but it does 
not summarily banish that which is old. The 
time of Christ was a time of religious unrest, 
and as to-day, people were seeking something 
to replace the faith which was rapidly failing 
them. The Christian gospel, a veritable spir- 
itual communion, exalted the subjective side 
of human personality, and made the value of 
external things seem as nothing to the worth 
of the human soul. Not all were citizens of 
Rome, but all who chose might be children of 
God,—nay, all were so, if they would but 
acknowledge it. It is not difficult to see how 
this doctrine, based on the most essential char- 
acters of the human mind, interpreted far and 
wide by so great a master of thought and 
language as Paul, should have gained accept- 
ance. The phenomenon was, after all, none 
other than a part of that struggle for freedom 
which has convulsed peoples from the earliest 
dawn of history, and will do so yet again. 
Thus understood, it takes its place as one of 
the upward steps of mankind, a real advance 
of incalculable importance, but not unchecked 
by that sinister hand which always bars the 
way. Asa matter of fact, the old paganism, 
supposed to be destroyed, was bound to have 
its revenge, and it took it in full measure. 
Christianity, so-called, became an officially 
governed institution ; the spirit was denied to 

‘those who were not in authority ; God was no 
more approachable than some haughty em- 
peror. Not only was the purpose of Christ 
defeated, but the very name of the Master was 
applied to that which he had set aside. Was 
the gospel of Christ therefore a dead letter? 
By no means. It held its own in the recesses 
of the people’s hearts, like a defeated but not 
conquered people in the fastnesses of their 
mountains. Every now and then it surged for- 
ward, often to be condemned as heresy. Even- 
tually it gained a remarkable success ir the 
reformation initiated by Luther, and protest- 





antism stood for freedom long-denied. The 
sinister hand, however, had not lost its cunning, 
and protestantism itself became bound by the 
dogma of the infallibility of the Biblical text 
—a dogma more absurd and less easy to 
defend than that of papal supremacy. In mod- 
ern times this also has been undermined, and 
M. Sabatier sees the dawn of a new. era in 
which Christ shall come to his own. May it 
indeed be so, but it will not be without a strug- 
gle, nor will Christianity ever maintain itself 
as a passive thing. Custom may pass into 
habit, instincts may be formed, but the life of 
the Spirit is always life, the golden rim on 
the edge of consciousness, the point of contact 
with the beyond. Herein, indeed, lies the 
assurance of the reality and permanence of 


our being. T. D. A. Cockeret. 








A PREACHER OF THE LARGER HOPE.* 


It is wholly fitting that a year of reverential 
silence should have followed the death of a 
man like Dean Farrar, and that the first voice 
to break the silence with the story of his life 
should be that of his son. Mr. Reginald 
Farrar’s task has not grown less difficult, how- 
ever, with the lapse of months, for delay has 
whetted expectation. Now that the authorita- 
tive life is published, many of us will doubtless 
feel that we had come to expect too much of it. 
That it should take rank in the first class of 
biographies was scarcely reasonable to hope, 
since it was written by a man who makes no 
claim to literary genius, and whose very near- 
ness to his subject precludes the rendering of 
ultimate judgments. Moreover he himself has 
cherished no ambitious designs, but has “aimed 
at producing rather a memoir of such length 
as should be within the compass of the general 
reader than a complete and exhaustive bio- 
graphy.” That his work is ideal so far as it 
goes, no one will hesitate to admit. But there 
may perhaps remain even among “ general 
readers” some who will be unwilling to forego 
their larger expectations for the author’s mod- 
est purpose, and who will feel that in this case, 
in which material was so abundant and so in- 
teresting, two volumes would have been better 
than one. 

In order to correct the necessary limitations 
of one person’s view, Mr. Farrar has “ adopted 

*Tue Lire or Freperick Witu1aM Farrar. By his 


Son, Reginald A. Farrar. Illustrated. New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Co. 
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the method of inviting friends and colleagues 
who were associated with his father at different 
periods of his life to contribute reminiscences 
of those periods.” Instead of leading to the 
maddening confusion in which this method 
often results, the multiple-narrative is so skil- 
fully mapaged as to add a wealth of vivid per- 
sonal interest to the story. No one could have 
told the history of Frederick Farrar’s days at 
King’s College so delightfully as his fellow- 
student Edwin Arnold, who naively confesses 
that Farrar usually took first prize and Arnold 
“ prowime accessit,” except that sometimes 
when the contests were theological the order 
was reversed! Of the young master’s early 
struggles at Marlborough, when the college 
was new and “all things lay in doubt,” one of 
his pupils writes : 

« F, W. F. came to Marlborough like an apparition — 
a flame of fire — kindling enthusiasm for all that was 
noble and chivalrous. No one ever was so young as he 
was in those.days, and I suppose he was then twenty- 
three or twenty-four; but the marvel was, how he knew 
such a lot and associated himself with us little fellows, as 
if we could minister to his happiness. . .. He played foot- 
ball (Rugby) like a madman, running amuck with his 
eyes shut, and got awfubly mauled, laetissima pulvere 
Jarra, as some fellows said, much to his delight.” 
Another pupil tells how, in his fifteen busy 
years of teaching at Harrow, “his exuberance 
of rhetoric, though in latter years it offended 
adult audiences, awed and fascinated boys, and 
his solemn yet glowing appeals for righteous- 
ness and purity and moral courage left perma- 
nent dints on our hearts, and — what is less 
usual—on our lives.” Friends, assistants, 
and various members of his family tell the more 
familiar story of his life as Canon of West- 
minster and Dean of Canterbury, celebrating 
with loving particularity the countless activities 
and deeds of friendliness which made him one 
of the most influential men of the century. 
Glimpses of his childhood, of his boyish days 
of privation and rigorous discipline at King 
William’s College, Isle of Man,—where the 
absence of cheap literature saved him “from 
becoming the debauchee of shoddy fiction ” and 
gave him time to develop his literary bent by 
committing to memory long passages of the 
English poets, — and of his undergraduate life 
at Oxford, are quoted from his own stories 
of “ Eric,” “St. Winifred’s,” and “Julian 
Home,” which are to some extent autobiograph- 


ical. Whenever the author himself becomes |. 


the narrator, he is straightforward and effec- 
tive, fulfilling the ideal which he sets himself 
when he says: “I have tried impartially to 





paint the portrait of my father as he lived, not 
ignoring the fact that his work was often the 
subject of criticism, but writing throughout, as 
a son must needs write of such a father, in a 
spirit of loving reverence.” 

Many apparent omissions in the book are 
due to the author’s unwillingness to trespass 
on ground that his father had covered in his 
own writings. The chapter which one natur- 
ally expects to find on Dean Farrar’s friends, 
for instance,—a chapter which would have 
been of especial interest to Americans, since 
the great churchman bad many warm personal 
friends in this country, — is lacking, because it 
would have repeated much of what is contained 
in “Men I Have Known.” Wisely enough, 
however, a condensed statement of his religious 
belief is quoted from “ Eternal Hope,” so that 
exact knowledge of his right to the title 
‘preacher of the larger hope” may be in pos- 
session of all readers of his biography. 

One feels in closing the volume that the 
letters quoted in it though too many for artistic 
effect, are of great significance nevertheless as 
showing how generously the world responds to 
a life like Dean Farrar’s. The picture left 
on one’s mind, though so variously composed, 
is clear and satisfying, and does justice, we 
are glad to feel, to a man who, besides being 
a great teacher, writer, and preacher, was one 
of “the saints elect, whom all hearts confess.” 


May Este.x_e Coox. 








BOOKS ABOUT ITALY.* 


Whoever adds another book to the already long 
list of works on Italy or Italian Art — perennially 
fascinating themes — should have good reason to 
offer for doing so. Either he should have some 
new material, or some new way of looking at the 
old. Two books on the Italian Renaissance, one a 
translation from the French, the other from the 
German, justify their introduction to English read- 
ers by reason of their respective individualities in 
point of view. Dealing with almost precisely the 


*Rome anp THE Renaissance. The Pontificate of 
Julius II, From the French of Julian Klaczko. Translated 
by John Dennie. Illustrated. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 

Tue Art or THe [rattan Renaissance, A Handbook 
for Students and Travellers. From the German of Heinrich 
Waolfflin. With Prefatory Note by: Sir Walter Armstrong. 
Illustrated. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Friorence, her History and Art to the Fall of the Re- 
public. By Francis A. Hyett, B.A. Illustrated. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 

Tue Boox or Irauian Travet (1580-1900). 
Neville Maugham. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
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same period—the early years of the sixteenth 
century —in treatment and purpose they are yet so 
entirely different that there is room for both. The 
distinguishing characteristic of the French work is 
its picturesqueness. The familiar facts are grouped 
round some central point, — as a picture, a church, 
a phrase from some old document,— in a way to 
ereate a vivid impression which will not soon escape 
the memory, the whole effect being like a series of 
clear-cut silhouettes. Under the title “ Rome and 
the Renaissance,” the author sets his boundaries of 
place to one city alone, his boundaries of time to 
the pontificate of Julius II. (1503-1513). A study 
of the Renaissance apart from the city of Florence 
might seem at first thought like the play of Hamlet 
without the character; but considering the embar- 
rassment of riches here, elimination becomes a wise 
policy. Michelangelo busy in the Sistine Chapel, 
Raphael in the Vatican Stanze, Bramante in the 
Vatican Belvedere and at the new St. Peters, the 
belligerent but art-loving old man in the pontifical 
chair planning and directing all, — these are figures 
large enough and absorbing enough to warrant our 
ignoring for the time being some no less great or 
even greater work elsewhere. The writer who can 
supplement wise powers of elimination by equally 
wise powers of classification travels on the right 
road and attains success in the presentation of his 
theme,—as in the present case. A good illus- 
tration of the author’s method may be gained from 
his opening chapter, in which we are introduced to 
the future Pope Julius II. The chapter is called 
“ Melozzo’s Fresco,” — meaning the large picture 
called “Sixtus IV., Founder of the Vatican Li- 
brary,” familiar to all who have visited the Picture 
Gallery of the Vatican and to many others through 
photographs. Probably we have thought of it less 
in its historical significance than as a monumental 
work of Umbrian art. Our author says of it: 

“ This fresco by Melozzo da Forli is a great page of history, 


as well as a great page of painting. It helps us marvellously 
tc understand those Popes of the Renaissance, with all their 
qualities and their faults, their political rather than religious 
turn of mind, their humanist predilections, their passion for 
building and beautifying the city of Rome, their nepotism. 
In the haughty old man seated there, nothing recalls the 
Francesco della Rovere of earlier days, the humble monk 
of the Order of the Minor Brethren, born of obscure parentage 
in Ligurian Savona. He sits like a king, in a splendid hall, 
surrounded by high dignitaries of Church and State, all very 
young, —all, furthermore, his nearest kinsmen. His profile 
is singularly clearcut, and singularly hard, also, — as is not un- 
suited to the all too clearly proven accomplice of the Pazzi.” 
Each one of the six characters —four of them 
“ nephews” — is in turn made the subject of an his- 
torical sketch, ending with Giuliano della Rovere, 
now thirty-one years of age, and for the last six 
years Cardinal of San Pietro in Vineoli. 


“It is upon this figure that Melozzo has concentrated all 
the vigor of his brush, with a presentiment, it would seem, 
of the great place that history was to give to his subject. 
What energy in the face, already so deeply marked by am- 
bition! What fire in the glance! And, withal, a certain 
veiled sadness, and that unsatisfied look which comes to the 
elect of destiny when their star too long delays its coming.” 





Another highly picturesque chapter is the one 
called “A Family (1505-1508),” namely, 
the Church of Santa Maria del Popolo. Not only 
do we learn how it came to be the favorite and 
domestic sanctuary of the Rovere family, but also 
how it marks a memorable date and an important 
phase in the history of sepulchral monuments in 
general. “The mediwval conception of a bier and 
the dead figure lying upon it,—a severe and 
stately theme which had so long inspired the Pisani, 
the Cosmati, the admirable Tuscan sculptors of the 
Quattrocento,— was now embodied for the last 
time in this church by Andrea Sansovino, and with 
excess of emphasis in the tombs of Sforza and of 
Girolamo Basso.” The translation of this work has 
been done admirably by John Dennie, and fifty-two 
full-page illustrations have been well chosen to en- 
force the argument of the text. 

The German work, “ The Art of the Italian 
Renaissance,” is by Professor Heinrich W6 fflin of 
Berlin University. He considers the word Renais- 
sance as covering the first twenty-five years of the 
sixteenth century, and says that in all the history of 
Italian art there is no more obscure period than this 
which we call its golden age. The task which he 
sets himself is the forever tempting but forever im- 
possible one of seeking the sources of artistic crea- 
tion, of revealing the inner sanctuary of the artistic 
mind in the act of composition. In a prefatory 
note, Sir Walter Armstrong, Director of the Na- 
tional Gallery at Dublin, says: “Anyone reading 
Herr Wolffiin carefully may fairly assume that he 
is following the workings of Raphael’s mind as 
he built up things like the Disputa, the School of 
Athens and the Madonna di San Sisto.” If only 
the learned German, or anyone, could ever do any- 
thing like this, that would indeed be something to 
win eternal fame and gratitude! But perhaps he is 
as successful as the nature of the case allows; and 
in chapters on Leonardo da Vinci, Michelangelo, 
Raphael, Fra Bartolommeo, and Andrea del Sarto, 
their technical.methods of producing desired effects 
are discussed with no small amount of discrimina- 
tion and insight. These chapters occupy about two- 
thirds of the volume; but they are, after all, less 
valuable than the remaining third devoted to “ The 
New Feeling,” “The New Beauty,” and “The New 
Pictorial Form.” The generalizations on these sub- 
jects are enforced by parallel illustrations showing 
the variance of treatment of the same theme as 
presented by the fifteenth or sixteenth centuries 
respectively. The New Feeling in art was nothing 
less than a new conception of human greatness and 
dignity. Men developed a feeling for the impor- 
tant, the solemn, the grandiose, in comparison with 
which the fifteenth century must have appeared 
awkward and timid. There was also a tendency to 
weaken the expression of emotion. For example, — 

**In the Scene of the Annunciation, Mary is no longer 
the girl gazing in joyful alarm at the unexpected visitor, as 
Filippo, Baldovinetti, or Lorenzo di Credi painted her, nor 
the modest maiden casting her eyes down like a candidate for 
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. Reality was the first thought of the fifteenth century, 
whether the result was or was not beastifal. The sixteenth 
century banished the stereotyped forms whenever they were 
unlovely. The Magdalen is the frail beauty and not the ema- 
ciated penitent, and the Baptist takes on the strong virile 
beauty of a man who has grown ap in wind and weather, 
without a trace of privation or asceticism. The youthful St. 
John again, is depicted as the model of a perfectly beautiful 
boy, and in this form became a favorite figure of the epoch.”’ 

Ideals of beauty themselves underwent a change. 


“ The taste of the early Renaissance inclined to undevel- 
oped forms, and slim, agile figures. The angular grace and 
the salient outlines of youth had a greater charm than the 
rounded abundance of womanhood or the ripe strength of 
manhood, The girl-angels of Botticelli and Filipp:no, with 
their sharp joints and lean arms, represent the ideal of youth- 
ful beauty. The sixteenth century had a different standard. 
. » » Its gallery of beauty contains none but mature types, 
¢. g., the Donna Velata, the Dorothea at Berlin, the Forna- 
rina of the Tribuna, the magnificent female figure by Andrea 
del Sarto at Madrid, ete. Taste reverted to the fully devel- 
oped woman.”’ 

Under the title “The New Pictorial Form” the 
author attempts to grasp and expound the various 
components which make up the idea of a rich and 
mature style, — repose, space, mass, size, simplifica- 
tion, lucidity, enrichment, unity, and inevitability. 
An undertaking of such difficulty on the part of the 
writer naturally is not entirely easy on the part of 
the reader. Yet it is service for gratitude, since it 
is one so seldom rendered. It goes beyond where 
most histories of art end. In the author’s own 
words, near the conclusion, — 

“* There is a conception of the history of Art which sees in 

Art merely a ‘ translation of life’ into pictorial language, and 
tries to make every style comprehensible as an expression of 
the prevalent spirit of the time. Would anyone deny that 
this is a profitable way of looking at the question? Yet it 
only leads to a certain fixed point, one might almost say only 
as far as the point where art begins. Anyone who restricts 
himself to the subject-matter in works of art will be satisfied 
with it ; but as soon as he wishes to estimate things by artistic 
standards, he is compelled to deal with formal elements which 
are in themselves i inexpressive, and belong toa covelegmant 
of a purely optical kind.” 
It is a pity that so suggestive a book should not 
have had a more careful proofreading of the text, 
and that the hundred illustrations, well-chosen in 
themselves, are so badly executed that they do 
painfully scant justice to the great originals. 

A single-volume History of Florence in En- 
glish, combining in one narrative both her political 
and her artistic evolution, is something which has 
long been desired. Each story has been told sepa- 
rately very often and with much elaboration. But 
there has been no English work showing them as 
parts of one whole, until the publication of Mr. 
Francis A. Hyett’s work entitled “ Florence, her 





History and Art.” The confusing conditions be- 
tween Blacks and Whites, the ups and downs of 
the Guelphs and Ghibellines, the peculiar powers 
of the Trade Guilds, the prerogatives of the un- 
titled Medici, seem to have a new import when we 
see how closely allied these political experiments 
were with a great literature and a many-sided art. 
The period of the Republic (1200-1530) coincides 
very nearly with the period of greatest artistic 
development, and the bock concerns itself mainly 
with the story of these three centuries. The diffi- 
culties of epitomizing two such stupendous themes 
must have been great, but they have been overcome 
triumphantly. The space given to Art and Litere- 
ture is about a fourth of the nearly six hundred 
pages; their consideration is confessedly paren- 
thetical, and dependent upon the generally accepted 
authorities, such as Ruskin, Symonds, C. C. Perkins, 
Crowe and Cavalcaselle, Morelli, Berenson, and 
others. Indeed, if there is any fault te be found 
with this book it is that the foot-notes are almost 
irritating in their abundance, especially when it is 
quite evident that the author is fully competent for 
independent investigation and vigorous statement 
when he attempts it. The following, concerning 


Architecture, will serve as an example : 


**In Florence, Renaissance Architecture was born, and in 
Florence the disease which put an end to its existence was 
contracted. B: 


(more than any single man) was its destroyer. . . . 

San Lorenzo Sacristy and the Laurentian Library he sowed 
the seeds which blossomed into the barocco.”’ 

Also this, after tracing the downfall of Renaissance 
Art in painting : 

“These painters, by a study of antique forms, merely 
caught a trick of expression, and their works have only the 
same kind of merit that is to be found in a good parody. Of 
this trick they were inordinately proud and made a great 
parade. The pedantry of Art in its Post-Raphaelite — 
more to do with ite overthrow than its secularization, and 


that Christianity and Paganism had both become shams.”’ 
About the time that the great artistic work of 
Italy was practically completed, travellers from the 
north of Europe began to visit the country and to 
record their im ions. But Englishmen, even 
the most cultured, lacked the ability to discuss art 
at all at the time Vasari’s “ Lives” were written, 
and even much later. The northern sight-seers 
were at first instructed by the inhabitants; but they 
soon began to compare, to classify. We travel 
now with their accumulated experience ; but many 
appreciations which are easy to us now are the 
results of years of inquiry. It is worth while, 
therefore, to trace the growth of this ssthetic 
evolution. In a work called “The Book of Italian 
Travel” we have a symposium of traveller's re- 
ports expressing their delight when fresh from 
one of the unique experiences of life. Poets and 
dramatists from the time of Chaucer had used 
Italian books as a mine of romantic material, but 
this was a different matter, and the real succession 
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of literary travellers began with Coryatt, whose 
“ Crudities” was the result of a journey to Venice 
in 1608. From that time on, seleeted descrip- 
tions and appreciations embracing such names 
as Montaigne, Evelyn, Addison, Goethe, Shelley, 
Dickens, Taine, Symonds, and many others, show 
how each and all have felt toward this “ woman- 
country,” and how their common thought has been 
the one so quaintly expressed by James Howell 
(1641): “She hath been always accounted the 
Nurse of Policy, Learning, Musique, Architecture, 
and Limning, with other perfections which she dis- 
penseth to the rest of Europe.” 


Anna Benneson McManan. 
Rome, April, 1904. 








BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 
Madame Waddington is not the 


only diplomat’s wife who can write 

good letters from abroad. Another 
countrywoman of ours sent home, at an earlier 
date, almost as interesting sketches of persons and 
things in Europe. We refer to Mrs. George Ban- 
croft’s “ Letters from England” (Scribner) during 
her husband’s ministry there (1846-49). She saw 
everything with American eyes, commenting and 
contrasting, always with generous appreciation and 
with a laudable desire to profit by her splendid 
sccial opportunities, but still retaining the old long- 
ing for home ways and home people. In this 
respect she reminds one of her famous predecessor 
at the same court, the first American minister’s 
wife, Abigail Adams, — true-hearted New-England 
women both. We have, in these letters to Mrs. 
Bancroft’s sons and other near relatives, the ex- 
pected references to people of note whom she met ; 
and it is to be regretted that these references are 
not oftener expanded into pen-portraits, or even into 
some sort of flash-light characterization. But a din- 
ner at Macready’s does give us a glimpse of Carlyle, 
“ who talked all dinner-time in his broad Scotch, in 
the most inimitable way. He is full of wit, and 
happened to get upon James I., upon which topic 
he was superb.” Emerson joins pleasantly, for a 
few pages, in this endless round of dining and 
breakfasting and other social functions. It was 
Mrs. Bancroft who introduced him to the circle at 
Rogers’s breakfast-table. A whole evening at Rydal 
Mount with Mr. and Mrs. Wordsworth contributes, 
to our disappointment, not ene word about host or 
hostess. But the letter was penned in haste, as 
indeed all those in the book seem to have been, to 
judge by the frequent omissions of words, which 
have in most cases been supplied in brackets, and 
also by the occasional blanks left for illegible 
scrawlis. Our compensation for faults of omission 
and of commission must be in the assurance that 
the writer had no thought of future publication. 
Twenty-two portraits and views of “ Bracebridge 
Hall” and Holland House accompany the text. 





Fanny Burney 12 one of the beautiful valleys of 
and her friends Surrey, England, stands an interest- 
of Juniper Hall. ing old house whose name, Juniper 
Hall, furnishes the title for Miss Constance Hill’s 2c- 
count of the group of French refugees that gathered 
within its walls after the fall of Louis XVI., and of 
their relations with Fanny Burney and her friends. 
One of this group was Alexander d’ Arblay, to whom 
Miss Burney was afterwards married. This mar- 
riage and its early fortunes gradually become the 
principal theme of the book, which includes sev- 
eral unpublished letters written by the author of 
“ Evelina,” by her father, and by Edmund Barke. 
At Juniper Hall lived for a time M. de Narbonne, 
who as minister of Louis XVI. had urged the war 
against Austria in the hope that the King would 
gain popularity and strength enough as leader in 
@ national struggle to overawe and punish the 
Jacobine. Another member of the group was the 
young Mathieu de Montmorency, whose generous 
illusions must have paled a little since the day in 
the Constituent Assembly when he had argued that 
in drawing up a declaration of rights the French 
enjoyed an advantage over the Americans, for they 
“could more boldly invoke reason and allow it to 
speak a language more unalloyed.” Among the 
visitors at the house were Mme. de Staél and 
Talleyrand, and also the Duke de la Rochefoucauld- 
Liancourt, who shortly afterwards travelled exten- 
sively in America and filled eight stately volumes 
with his observations. At a little cottage near by 
lived Mme. de Broglie, the daughter-in-law of old 
Marshall de Broglie, the commander of the army 
around Versailles and Paris just before the July 
uprising. It is the interchange of politenesses be- 
tween these persons and their English friends that 
Miss Hill pleasantly describes, with little effort to 
draw in clear outline any personage save perhaps 
Fanny Burney herself. The story gains its main 
interest from the fame of the characters, but also to 
some degree from its glimpses of English country 
life in the eighteenth century. The references to 
the Revolution in the earlier pages belong to the 
polite English legend of what the French did. The 
publisher, Mr. John Lane, has given the volume a 
handsome setting, and the pages are enriched with. 
several excellent portraits in photogravure and nu- 
merous pen-drawings. 


Since no critical work attempting 
“to determine the position and char- 
acter of Donatello’s art in relation 
to that of his contemporaries and successors” has 
heretofore appeared in English, the new book by 
Lord Balcarres, with fifty-eight illustrations, (im- 
ported by Charles Scribner’s Sons), will be wel- 
comed by those interested in Renaissance sculpture. 
Except for a few introductory and concluding par- 
agraphs, Lord Balearres presents Donatello's person- 
ality only as it is revealed in his works; and these 
are for the most part criticised singly and in chro- 
nological order. As Donatello has been called “the 


A sculptor of 
the Renaissance. 
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master of those who know,” it is to be expected that 
this latest tribute to him should proceed from one 
of the knowing. The teem with references 
to works of all schools and lands, and the writer has 
seen the original of nearly every existing piece of 
sculpture, architecture, and painting that he men- 
tions. Yet, in spite of his evident erudition, he as- 
signs little space to debated questions of date and 
authenticity, and seems constantly aware that both 
his subject and his readers are human. Thus he is 
in harmony with the spirit of Donatello, who cared 
primarily not for abstractions, but for life as he saw 
it in roguish children, in calm and majestic citizens 
of middle age, and in gnarled and bald old men. 
In his discussion of Donatello’s sense of distance, 
Lord Balearres compares his work with that of 
classic sculptors, and calls our attention to the mean- 
ingless summit of the Trajan column, to the lack of 
variation in the reliefs of different altitudes upon 
Roman arches, and to the Parthenon Frieze, which, 
when in position, “ was only visible at a most acute 
angle and in a most unfavorable light,” so that the 
“skill of Phidias was never fully revealed until its 
home had been changed from Athens to Blooms- 
bury.” The protruding forehead of Zeus and the 
deep-set eyes of the Vatican Medusa are merely 
“ accidents or else coincidences.”” We are told, too, 
that “ Donatello was certainly no realist in the sense 
that an ideal was excluded, nor could he have been 
led by realism into servile imitation or the multipii- 
cation of realities”; that he “took the lead among 
those who founded their art upon the observation 
of nature.” However, his “love of nature was lim- 
ited to the human aspect,” so that he “could only 
make cut flowers and withered fruit.” His drapery, 
hands, grouping, technique, relation to Gothic art, 
and sense of light and shade and of proportion, are 
all treated in detail. It seems perhaps irrelevant 
to notice typographical mistakes, to wish that the 
book were divided into chapters, or to wonder why 
we are nowhere given Donatello’s full name. Our 
writer uses few superlatives, yet as we read his 
descriptions of statues, busts, medallions, singing- 
galleries, doors, fonts, tombs, and pulpits, we catch 
something of his enthusiasm. Donatello was mas- 
ter of low relief; his Martelli shield presents the 
most satisfactory of griffins, his Gattamelata is one 
of the world’s two greatest equestrian statues, and 
his St. George is too perfect to challenge competi- 
tion. Surely it is well that we have so careful and 
comprehensive a presentation of this versatile, fas- 
cinating, and robust sculptor. 


Lifeand labor ‘Lhe second series of “ The Life and 
ef the people Labor of the People of London” 
¢ Sate. (Macmillan), written by Mr. Charles 
Booth with the assistance of several of his asso- 
ciates, deals with the large subject of Industry. 
As the work comprises five volumes of three hun- 
dred pages each, and the style is yet concise, it 
provides its readers with a very extensive view of 
London’s industrial conditions. Farther, it sug- 








gests the trend of modern industry, whose char- 
acteristics in general, as Mr. Booth says, do not 
differ greatly from those prevailing in London. 
He employs a double method of inquiry: he at- 
tempts to ascertain, first, how people live; and, 
second, how they work. After a general survey of 
the situation, he divides the whole population of 
London according to its occupations, and applies 
the statistics already given to each industrial sec- 
tion. His classification is elaborate, — dealing first 
with the age, sex, and social conditions of the peo- 
ple engaged in a group of trades, and then in more 
detail with those in each separate trade. After 
four volumes of statistics, Mr. Booth makes a 
number of comparisons between the various trade 
sections, as to apparent poverty, earnings, social 
conditions, ete., and then draws some conclusions 
on the subjects of employment, trade-unionism, 
wages, and industrial remedies. He recognizes, 
as the characteristics of modern industry, “ The 
speculative forestalling of wants, a great com-. 
plexity of operation, and increased responsibility 
of management.” In his chapter on trade-unions, 
he does not attempt definitely to fix the relations 
between capital and labor, but says: “There is 
neither fixity nor finality in industrial relationships, 
and there are no sharply dividing lines.” His 
conclusions are interesting and suggestive. “There 
is no single panacea,” he says, “no philosopher's 
stone by which economists or statesmen can touch 
the surging life of London, even with the glint of 
an age of gold. It is indeed not this or that par- 
ticular remedy that is the most essential need, but 
rather a vital movement; not laws or regulations, 
but the creation of a quiet determination on the 
part of men and women, rich and poor alike, to do 
their individual share.” 


The Japanese As we are slowly and somewhat un- 
method of willingly coming into consciousness 
physical training. that the Japanese have a civilization 
fully comparable with our own, notably in that 
final boast of Christendom, the art of making war, 
we are coming more and more to study Japanese 
methods, in the belief that possibly there is more 
to be learned from them than we have to teach 
their inventors. “This is illustrated by two books 
written by Mr. H. Irving Hancock, “ Japanese Phys- 
ical Training” and “ Physical Training for Women 
by Japanese Methods” (Putnam). In both the old 
jiwjitsu exercises of the samurai, the feudal re- 
tainers of the ancien régime, are set forth with 
just enough explicitness of detail to awaken curi- 
osity and stimulate the inventive American mind 
to experimentation. The two books are differen- 
tiated by prescribing a specific series of gymnastic 
and calisthenic exercises for women, looking toward 
complete bodily development, while those for men 
are suggestive rather than descriptive. Jiu-jutsu 
is a complete regimen for obtaining and maintain- 
ing health and strength. A dietary of the simplest 
sort is prescribed, which includes the daily absorp- 
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tion of a gallon of water —a procedure in complete 
opposition to all conceptions of Western trainers. 
With no apparatus except a strong bamboo wand, 
which is used only in a limited number of cases, the 
subject is then developed symmetrically with a view 
to injuring others without being injured himself, 
there being no restriction in the means to be em- 
ployed to either end. Hair may be pulled, bones 
broken, and spines put out of commission with a 
celerity and freedom that indicates one reason why 
the Japanese are so uniformly polite to one another 
— it would hardly be profitable to be rude to a per- 
son who is able to dislocate one’s neck without 
warning. It is to be said that Mr. Hancock does 
not prescribe all the methods by which death can 
be inflicted in this glorification of the “ rough-and- 
tumble fight” of Christian lands, holding a certain 
reserve that is rather stimulating to the imagina- 
tion, and forcing a reconsideration of the restric- 
tions Christians place upon hand-to-hand conflicts 
—restrictions, be it noted, as unknown to the ath- 
letes of classical times as to the samurai. 


There never was a time when so 
in his relations much was written about the various 
ca problems that concern the life of the 
individual, the history of the race, the relationship 
between man and his fellows, and between man and 
the state. Yet perhaps there never was a time when 
it was so hard for a person of limited time to ac- 
quire, through reading, a general knowledge of these 
questions. The trouble lies in the over-specialization 
of subject: the biological aspect is treated, not in 
one book, but in a great series of books; the his- 
torical aspect in another series, the political in a 
third, the educational in a fourth, and so on through 
a long list, until it is almost impossible for a begin- 
ner to make more than a chance choice of aspects. 
It is safe to say that, with the probable exception 
of Mr. C. Hanford Henderson’s “ Education and the 
Larger Life,” which treats the philosophical rather 
than the practical side, there has been no attempt 
at a correlation of all the great questions, before the 
publication of Prof. Nathaniel S. Shaler’s study of 
the individual and the government entitled “The 
Citizen” (A. S. Barnes & Co.). The book is, in a 
way, a sequel to the author’s work on “The Indi- 
vidual,” which, by its simplicity, its convincing logic, 
and its sane philosophy of life, won its way to a 
remarkable popularity a few years ago. The pres- 
ent work has all the qualities that recommended 
the previous one, and adds that of definiteness in 
the treatment of questions that apply directly to the 
daily life of every American citizen. In a space of 
only three hundred pages it is of course impossible 
to discuss fully a series of questions that includes the 
origin of mankind, the beginnings of government, 
the share of the average man in the state, party 
allegiance, origin and distribution of wealth, educa- 
tion, public health, universal suffrage, the negro 
question, imperialism, the American spirit, and a 
dozen other topics of no less importance and inter- 


The individual 





est. The questions are hardly more than formulated 
here ; but they are so stated, with all the arguments 
pro and con regarding them, that the reader who 
approaches them with a receptive spirit leaves them 
better prepared to form judgments concerning them, 
to recognize their proportional values and their re- 
lations to one another, and to enter, properly qual- 
ified, upon the special study that appeals to him. 
Professor Shaler’s writings have that rare quality 
that not only brings applause, but influences to ac- 
tion; and the young man whose citizenship is not 
yet old enough to be commonplace must be phleg- 
matic indeed who is not led by them to rebel actively 
against some of the ills that mar our system of life, 
education, and politics. 


In a dainty little volume called 
“ Kwaidan: Stories and Studies of 
Strange Things ” (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.), Mr. Lafeadio Hearn presents some mat- 
ters of real interest, and others of little moment, 
but all told in his exquisite English, and embel- 
lished with two graceful drawings by a Japanese 
artist. “Weird Tales” appears to be the meaning 
of the book’s main title, and they are mostly from 
old Japanese sources, retold apparently without a 
too literal adherence to the original, but with 
enough native words retained to color the narra- 
tive, and sometimes to puzzle the reader. Some of 
the stories have, for the thoughtful, a deeper mean- 
ing, as the tale “Of a Mirror and a Bell” and 
“The Dream of Akinosuké.” Others, as “ Mu- 
jina,” “A Dead Secret,” and “Oshidori,” are too 
slight and pointless to make a very perceptible im- 
pression. The last three chapters, “Insect Stud- 
ies,” treat of butterflies, mosquitoes, and ants, and 
introduce matter that is in the sharpest contrast, 
not to say discord, with that which precedes. From 
Japanese folklore to Spencerian philosophy is a 
bold leap. One suspects that the author has raked 
his desk-drawer nearly clean to furnish forth this 
slender booklet, which, be it further noted, in- 
dulges in a prodigal display of unprinted paper. 
A genial word from the author in closing: referring 
to Dr. Howard’s method of exterminating mosqui- 
toes, and to the swarms of these insects generated 
in Buddhist cemeteries, where each grave is kept 
religiously supplied with a vessel of water to quench 
the departed one’s thirst, Mr. Hearn speaks a word 
for the mosquitoes (supposed to be reincarnations 
of human souls) and for himself, when he says, “I 
want to have my chance of being reborn in some 
bamboo cup, or mizutamé, whence I might issue 
softly, singing my thin and pungent song, to bite 
some people I know.” 


Japanese taies 
and studies. 


“William Penn, in every aspect of 
character and in every relation of 
life, was a good man. It is, we 
think, equally apparent that he was a great man. 
Sometimes he was a great statesman; at other 
times he was a great Quaker; but he never was 


William Penn, 
and the founding 
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both at the same time.” Such are the conclusions 
of Mr. A. C. Buell, in his “ Life of William Penn” 
(Appleton). The volume differs from the usual 
biography of an American colonist in taking into 
consideration the contemporary events in England. 
In this aspect the work is very praiseworthy, and 
might well be imitated by other biographies. The 
lives of Penn have heretofore been either Quaker 
or anti-Quaker. This author, perhaps unintention- 
ally, is unlikely to please those who eulogize the 
Friends. He considers the Quakers in England as 
“a harmless people who did not distarb the peace 
and committed no crime,” being victims to British 
ecclesiastical tyranny; but he does not conceal his 
contempt for the Quakers in America, for their 
non-resistance inconsistencies, their prejudices, and 
their illiberal policies. He deplores the loss of the 
Swedes to Delaware, harried out of the land by 
the restrictive laws of the Quaker Assembly of 
Pennsylvania. The volume is more than a sketch 
of William Penn, — it is an outline of the found- 
ing of Pennsylvania, bringing the narrative down 
to the loss of the Penn estates in the Revolution, 
fifty-eight years after Penn’s death. The style is 
somewhat amateurish, frequently descending to pre- 
tended wit, beneath the dignity of historical com- 
position. Many exclamation points are necessary 


to express the author’s indignation or sarcasm. 
Notwithstanding these idiosyncrasies, it is the most 
readable sketch of Penn that has recently appeared. 


scien Admirers of Elizabeth of the Ger- 
from Riisabeth man garden will agree that she made 
of the Garden. + & grave mistake when she went to 
Rigen. She should have stayed at home; the gar- 
den was too charming a background to be lightly 
abandoned, and the Man of Wrath, the flowers, 
the books, the babies, and the unwelcome guests 
were better subjects for meditation than any she 
was likely to find on her travels. But having read 
of the delights of Riigen she set her heart upon 
seeing them, and decided incidentally to provide a 
guide-book to Germany’s largest island for the use 
of such English and American visitors as might be 
tempted thither in her wake. With this end in 
view she has included a map in her latest book, 
“ The Adventures of Elizabeth in Ragen” (Macmil- 
lan), has named the chapters geographically, and 
sandwiched occasional bits of useful information 
about roads, inns,and bath-houses into the more per- 
sonal narrative. But it would seem that Elizabeth 
was not born to be useful. In any case she quickly 
drops the role of guide, and explains how she was 
driven to give up her happy holiday in order to act 
as peace-maker between a fantastic, free-thinking 
young cousin and her elderly and very conservative 
husband, —a part which she plays without the least 
success but very entertainingly. Neither of her ben- 
eficiaries is very interesting; the Harvey-Brownes, 
who also attach themselves to her ungracious per- 
son, are conventional English folk, and the other 
“bath-guests”” stodgy bourgeoise whose insufferable 





dulness makes them all too easy marks for Eliza- 
beth’s gentle ridicule. As to the adventures, they 
are ingenious and amusing but overdrawn, — in- 
clined to farce, while the garden scenes were pure 
comedy. So we hope that next summer there may 
be no drought in the garden, — for it was drought 
that drove Elizabeth to seek the fresh fields and 
cooling waters of Rigen. 


Students of zodlogy in American 
colleges and universities have been 
largely dependent upon English edi- 
tions of German texts, or upon more or less ency- 
clopeedie treatises of foreign origin intended for 
these who plan to become specialists in the science. 
An epitomized treatment of the subject, suitable 
for those who dip into the science as a means of 
general culture, and at the same time serviceable as 
an introduction to more extensive later study, 
has long been a desideratum. Professor Weysse’s 
“Synoptic Text-book of Zodlogy” (Macmillan) 
bids fair to meet this need. The work forms a 
substantial volume of about 500 pages, and is abun- 
dantly illustrated with many classic cuts from 
former treatises and a considerable number of new 
figures from drawings and photographs. The birds 
and mammals are much more acceptably pictured 
than is usual in text-books, thanks to some excel- 
lent photographs of the admirable groups in the 
American Museum. The text is noteworthy for its 
simplicity and clearness, and the choice of subject- 
matter has been made with care. Considerable 
attention has been paid to the introduction of illus- 
trative data which bear on general biological prob- 
lems or are of economic or sanitary importance. 
The book is also free from the more technical 
terminology which only the specialist needs. The 
arrangement of the subject-matter is excellent. 
After laying down a few general principles, the 
various animal types are dealt with in detail, and 
the theoretical phases and general problems are 
discussed in the closing section. The book forms 
a clearly presented, well balanced, comprehensive, 
and accurate epitome of zodlogy. 


An epitome 
of Zodlogy. 


“The most remarkable of all the 
sensations of aérial navigation . . . 
is the utterly new sensation of move- 
ment in an extra dimension,” observes M. A. 
Santos-Damont in his entertaining and most in- 
structive book, “ My Air-Ships” (Century Co.). 
As the first human being since Icarus who has felt 
that sensation he is entitled to be heard at length. 
“With respect of combinations of vertical and 
horizontal movements, man is absolutely without 
experience,” he goes on to say; “ therefore, as all 
our sensations of movement are practically in two 
dimensions, it is the extraordinary novelty of aérial 
navigation, that it affords us experiences — not in 
the fourth dimension, it is true — but in what is 
practically an extra dimension, the third.” This 
is perhaps the most remarkable statement in a 


A navigator 
of the air. 
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book that is assuredly the work of a remarkable 
personality. There is no doubt that this young 
Brazilian has really and practically solved the 
problem of a dirigible machine which shall carry 
him at will through the air. This marvellous feat 
has been accomplished by the expenditure of much 
money, and more patience, ingenuity, and caution 
than are apparent on the surface, but which the 
author sets forth in his narrative with more than 
Anglo-Saxon candor. At the present moment 
M. Santos-Dumont has a “stable” of four or five 
air-ships, all sufficientiy practicable as to have the 
official cognizance of the French military, and he 
is quite without a rival. He does not believe in 
aéro-planes or other devices that follow the model 
of bats and birds, pointing out that locomotives do 
not progress like animals, nor steamships like fish. 
The book is illustrated with reproduced photographs 
of the inventor and his various mechanisms. 








BRIEFER MENTION. 


Mr. Kenneth Grahame’s classic of childhood, “ The 
Golden Age,” appeared some three or four years ago 
in a holiday edition, with illustrations by Mr. Maxfield 
Parrish. A happier combination of author and illus- 
trator could hardly have been hit upon, but it was quite 
evident that the half-tone process employed in repro- 
ducing the pictures did scant justice to the beauty of 
Mr. Parrish’s originals. We are glad to note that the 
publisher (John Lane) has now brought out a new 
edition of the book, with the illustrations reproduced in 
photogravure. The result is a great improvement in 
every way over the original edition, the volume being 
hardly less charming from the artistic than the literary 
standpoint. 

The volumes of the “ Mermaid Series” of English 
dramatists, in their neat new issue, are coming to us 
thick and fast. The latest publications are Webster 
and Tourneur in one volume, edited by J. A. Symonds; 
Middleton, in two volumes, edited by Mr. Swinburne; 
Massinger, in two volumes, edited: by Mr. Arthur 
Symons; Ford, edited by Mr. Havelock Ellis; Hey- 
wood, edited by Mr. A. Wilson Verity; and Dryden, in 
two volumes, edited by Mr. George Saintsbury. The 
Dryden is a new work, having never before been in- 
cluded in the series. These books are imported by the 
Messrs. Scribner. 

It is with much satisfaction that we record the pub- 
lication, by Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co., of Volumes 
XV. to XVII. of their “ New International Encyclo- 
pedia.” These volumes complete a work of which we 
have frequently had occasion to speak in terms of 
praise, and we only now add that such use as we have 
thus far made of it for purposes of reference has more 
than borne out our first favorable impressions. There 
is certainly no better work of the kind for general and 
popular reference now upon the market, and it has the 
additional advantage over all its competitors of being 
the most strictly up-to-date. It is equally satisfactory 
from the three standpoints of conciseness, readability, 
and attractiveness of dress and illustration. It comes 
near to being an ideal work for the family and the 
school. 





NOTEs. 


Some forty heretofore unpublished letters written 
by Herbert Spencer to various American friends have 
been secured by “The Independent,” and will appear 
in early issues of that journal. 

The Messrs. Scribner send us “ Henry Esmond,” in 
two volumes, as the latest addition to their “« Kensing- 
ton” Thackeray. The books are as good to handle and 
look at as they are to read. 

The new edition of “ Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters 
and Engravers,” published by the Macmillan Co., has 
reached its third volume, which takes us through M in 
the alphabetical order of topics. 

An anthology of selections from the minor poets of 
the Caroline Period has been made by Prof. George 
Saintsbury, and will be published by the Oxford Claren- 
don Press in two octavo volumes. 

« Pompeii,” by Herr Richard Engelmann, translated 
by Mr. Talfourd Ely, is published by the Messrs. Scrib- 
ner as the first number of a series of books devoted to 
the description of “ Famous Art Cities.” 

“ Life and Death, and Other Legends and Stories,” 
by Mr. Henryk Sienkiewicz, is a small volume of brief 
sketches translated by Mr. Jeremiah Curtin, and just 
published by Messrs. Little, Brown, & Co. 

Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons publish together in a 
single volume the two works, hitherto separate, of Mr. 
Charles S. Newhall on “The Trees of Northeastern 
America” and “ The Shrubs of Northeastern America.” 

Among recent importations of the A. Wessels Co. is 
a “Brief History of Old English Porcelain and Its 
Manufactories,” by Mr. M. L. Solon, illustrated with 
colored and tinted collotypes, and issued in a limited 
edition. 

Robert Louis Stevenson’s well-known “ Vailima Pray- 
ers” have been issued by Messrs. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons in an exquisite little volume, printed at the Mer- 
rymount Press, and provided with a brief Introduction 
by Mrs. Stevensor. 

“A Hundred Years of Warfare, 1689-1789,” by 
Mrs. Marguerite Stockman Dickson, is a reading-book 
in American history for school children, abundantly 
illustrated, and provided with many helpful aids for 
both teachers and pupils. It is a publication of the 
Macmillan Co. 

First in the field with a handbook to the St. Louis 
Exposition are Messrs. Laird & Lee, whose “Guide 
and Time-saver” to the Fair has just been issued in a 
small pocket volume. In addition to descriptive mat- 
ter regarding the Exposition and the city, there are 
pages for daily memoranda, maps, etc. 

The latest in the important series of special bibliog- 
raphies which the Library of Congress is engaged in 
publishing is a “ Biblioteca Filipina” of about three 
thousand entries, compiled by Seiior T. H. Pardo de 
Tavera of Manila. Introduction and notes are all in 
Spanish, which of course is familiar to all who would 
find the work of any use. 

The latest volumes in the Messrs. Appletons’ series 
of illustrated reprints are “Mr. Sponge’s Sporting 
Tour,” with Leech’s wood-cuts and colored plates, and 
a reproduction of Major’s classic edition of “ The Com- 
plete Angler.” The latter volume will be a boon for 
the many who can never hope to possess the original 
issue of this beautiful edition. 
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M. M. Hachette & Cie send us a second edition of M. 
Villetard de Laguérie’s illustrated work on “ La Coreé, 
Indépendante, Russe, ou Japonaise,” a timely publiea- 
tion in view of the interest which the world is now tak- 
ing in the affairs of the hermit nation. 

Matthew Arnold’s “ Friendship’s Garland,” “ Mixed 
Essays,” and “ Last Essays” are republished by the 
Macmillan Co. in a popular edition at a reduced price. 
We do net quite see why just these three volumes 
should have been selected for such a republication. 

“The Early Story of Israel,” by Miss Evelyn L. 
Thomas, is a book for children published by Messrs. 
Longmans, Green, & Co. [Illustrations from famous 
paintings add greatly to the attractiveness of this book, 
which appears in a series of “ Simple Guides to Chris- 
tian Knowledge.” 

“Smoke,” in one volume, and “ Virgin Soil,” in two, 
have just been added by Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons 
to their beautiful subscription edition of Tourguéaieff. 
There are the usual frontispiece illustrations, and the 
introductory remarks by Miss Hapgood. Nine volumes 
of this edition are now at hand. 

Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have just published 
Part III. of Mr. Charles Sprague Sargent’s supple- 
mentary work on “Trees and Shrubs,” illustrative of 
the less known ligneous plants. Twenty-five species 
are described and illustrated, eight of them belong- 
ing to the genus Crategus alone. Other genera are 
Evonymus, Acer, Lonicera, and Ligustrum, which are 
represented by from two to four species each. 

Messrs. Ernest Speight and Reginald Horace Wal- 
pole, of Teignmouth, Devonshire, England, have issued 
an alluring prospectus of a new series of choice re- 
prints for collectors and book-lovers, to be known as 
“The Saracen’s Head Library.” The first section of 
this enterprise will consist of reproductions of old 
works of travel, exploration, and adventure. Each 
book is to be issued in an edition limited to 300 copies, 
finely printed on handmade paper. 








TOPICS IN LEADING PERIODICALS. 
May, 1904. 


Acton, Lord, Lettersof. James Bryce. North American. 
Advertising, Humors of. Rollin L. Hartt. Atlantic. 
AirShips, A Builder of Successful. World’s Work. 
American Literature,—Why is it Bourgeois? No. American. 
Art, Ethical, and F. Cayley Robinson. C. L. Hind. Studio. 
Art Exhibition at St. Louis. H.C. Ives. Rev. of Reviews. 
Automobile, From Coast to Coast in an, World’s Work. 
Book, The Primitive. Henry S. Williams. Harper 
British Poets of Today. Eugene Parsons. World T Today. 
Business, Professional Training for. World’s Work. 
Chicago’s Significant Election. V.S. Yarros. Rev. of Revs. 
Chinese Question in South Africa. D. Skelton. World Today. 
Cotton, — Making it Pay. U.B. Phillips. World’s Work. 
Cotton-Growing Association, Work of British. No. American. 
Customs, Hide-and-Seek with the. O. K. Davis. Century. 
Daguerreotype, Lost Art of the. A. Bogardus. Century. 
Daguerreotype, The Charming. Pauline King. Century. 
Educational Supervision, Need of New Basis in. Forum. 
Elgood, George S., Water-Color Drawings of. Studio. 
Employer’s Fight against Organized Labor. World Today. 
. ** Passive Resistance”’ in. World Today. 
Ferns and their Habits. C. E, Waters. World Today. 
Fisher, Alexander, and his Work. T.M.Wood. Studio. 
Fishing with a Worm. Bliss Perry. Atlantic. 
Flower Gardens, Children’s. J. M. Bowles. World’s Work. 
France, The Yearin. Alvan F. Sanborn. Atlantic. 





Garden, The American. George W. Cable. Scribner. 
Gayety of Life, The. Agnes Repplier. Harper. 

History by Camera. George F. Parker. Century. 
House of Commons, Life in the. Henry Norman. Century. 
Indians, Last Race Rally of. C.M.Harvey. World's Work. 
Japan, Fifty Years of. Adachi Kinnosuke. Rev. of Reviews. 
Japanese Flower Painting. Charles Holme. Studio. 
Journalism, College of. Joseph Pulitzer. North American. 
Korea, the Bone of Contention. H. B. Hulbert. ae 
Korea, Unhappy. Arthur Judson Brown. Century. 

Labor Unions, —Can They Be Destroyed ? World's Work. 
** Labrador, the,”” The Fleet on. Norman Duncan. Harper. 
Literary Criticism, Popular. H.W. Horwill. Forum. 
London as a Music Centre. North American. 

Mississippi Valley, Diplomatic Contest for. F.J.Turner. Atl. 
Moscow, Some Leading Painters of. Studio. 

Neutrality, Our System of. John B. Moore. Harper. 
Peace, An Augury of. Wayne MacVeagh. No. American. 
Pension Roll, Our. R.L. O’Brien. World’s Work. 
Philippine Judiciary, New. L. R. Wilfley. No. American. 
Political Parties, Stability of our. World’s Work. 

Porto Rico, Americanization of. J.B.Osborne. Worid’s Work. 
Prejudices, Our. S. McC. Crothers. Aélantic. 

Roll, Alfred Philippe, French Pastellist. Studio. 

Ruskin, New Letters of. C.E. Norton. Atlantic. 

Russia in the Far East. Count Cassini. North American. 
Russo-Japanese War Field, Climatic Features of. Rev of Revs. 
St. Louis Fair, The. W.F. Saunders. Review of Reviews. 
Santo Domingo, Our Problem in. World’s Work. 

School Gardens, New Ideas in. Annie Beard. World Today 
Sculpture Society, A National. W.O. Partridge. Forum. 
Shakespeare’s Hamlet. Theodore Watts-Dunton. Harper. 
Sky, Aesthetics of the. Richard Le Gallienne. Harper. 
Sorollo, Joaquin, and Spanish Painting of Today. Studio. 
Soul, Immortality of the. Goldwin Smith. No. American. 
Spencer, Herbert, Reminiscences of. Grant Allen. Forum. 
Spiders, Aeronautic. H.C. McCook. Harper. 

Tibet, England and Russia in. O. J. Crosby. No. American. 
Togo, Vice-Admiral. Hirata Tatsuo. Review of Reviews. 
Torpedoes in War. Hiram Maxim. Review of Reviews. 
Tugboats and their Work. Albert B. Paine. Scribner. 
University, From Country School to. World’s Work. 
Verona. ArthurSymons. Harper 

Washington, City of. Eltweed Por Pomeroy. World Today. 
Whence and Whither? C. W.Saleeby. Harper. 

Woman's Club, Work of the. Martha White. Ailantic. 
Woman in Industry. Flora McD. Thompson. No. American. 
Yellowstone National Park. Arnold Hague. Scribner. 








LisT OF NEW BOOKs. 


[The following list, containing 132 titles, includes books 
received by Tue D1at since its last issue.] 


BIOGRAPHY. 
An puetioenate. By Herbert Spencer. In 2 vols., 
. illus, vure, ae 8vo, gilt tops, uncut. D. Ap- 
pleton iv Co. $5.50 ne 
The Life of John A. Governor of Massachu- 
setts, 1861-1865. By ye 4 Greenleaf Pearson. In 2 vols., 
illus. in yao vure, large 8vo, gilt top, uncut. 
Houghton, Mi in & Co. “S3. net. 
= Il. By oom ah on gd A. eg Ae with 
otogravure portrait, 10, gilt top, pp: Longmans, 
Green, & Co. $2.25 net 
The American Immortals: The Record of Men Who by 
their Achievements Have Created the American Repu 
>» and Whose Names are inpened fe the Hall of Fame. 
y George Cary Eggleston it otogravure portraits, 
large 8vo, uncut, pp. 432. G. P. Putnam's Sons. $3.50. 
William Butler Yeats, and the Irish yd _ ty By 


Horatio ae Krans. With it, 1 ilt to 
cut, ** Contemporary Kien of ee is MoClure, 
Phi ips & Go Co. 75 cts. net. 


oe By Vernon Blackburn. Illus. 


PP 54. ‘* Bell’s Miniature Series of 
Maon lan Co. 50 cts. 


24mo, gilt 
usicians.’ 
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HISTORY. 

Narratives of the Beginnings of Hebrew History, 
from the Creation to the Establishment of the Hebrew 
Kingdom. By Charles Foster Kent, Ph.D. With maps 
and chart, 8vo, PP. 382. “*Student’s Old Testament.’’ 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.75 net. 

The Story of Byfield: A New England Parish. By John 
Louis Ewell, D.D. Illus.. —= 8vo, uncut, pp. 344. Bos- 
ton: George E. Littlefield 

A History of England. By Rev. J. Franck Bright, D D. 
Period V., Imperial Reaction. Victoria, 1880-1901. With 
maps and plans, 12mo, pp. 295. Longmans, Green, & Co. 


$1.50. 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Studies in Shakespeare. By J. Catep —_ 12mo, 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 380. E. P: Dutton & $2. net. 
Une Set ad’ Eaux Anglaise au XVIIIe Sache: La Société 

te et Littéraire 4 ne sous la Reine Anne et sous 
les Par A. Large 8vo, uncut, pp. 400. 
Paris: Alphonse Picard en Fils. Paper. 

How to Get the Best out of Books. By Richard Le 
Gallienne. With portrait, Snag gilt top, uncut, pp. 170. 
Baker & Taylor Co. $1.25 

The Quintessence of ponent By G. Bernard Shaw. 
_ edition ; 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 170. Brentano’s. 


Essays for the Day. By Theodore T. Munger. 
pp. 227. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1. net. 
Browning for Beginners. By Rev. Thomas Rain, M.A. 

12mo, pp. 227. Macmillan Co. 60 cts. net 
A wy By = H. Gilkes. 18mo, pp. 86. Longmans, 
peapeduuion to Dante’s Inferno. By Adolphus T. Ennis. 
12mo, uncut, pp. 141. Richard G. r. $1.25. 


NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD LITERATURE. 
Laveen, or, The Matter, Forme, and Power of a Common- 
Eoclosiasticall and Civil. By Thomas Hobbes; 

edited by A. R. Waller. 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 532. 
“Cambridge English Classics.’’ illan Co. $1.50 net. 

The Golden Age. By Kenneth Grahame; illus. in photo- 
gravure by Maxfield Parrish. 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 
252. John Lane. $2.50 net. 

Works of Charles and Mary Lamb. Edited by E. V. 
Lucas. Vol. IV., Dramatic Specimens and the Garrick 
Plays. Illus. in photogravure, ete. 8vo, gilt top, uncut, 
pp. 643. G.P. Putnam’sSons. $2.25. 

Sir Thomas More’s Utopia. Edited by J. Churton Collins. 
12mo, pp. 283. Oxford University Press. 90 cts. net. 
The Complete Angler. By Izaak Walton and Charles 
Cotton. Lllus., 16mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 416. D. Apple- 

ton & Co. $1.50. 

Mr. Sponge’ 8 Sporting Tour. By the author of “‘ Handley 
Cross,”’ etc. Illus. in color, etc., 16mo, gilt top, uncut, 
pp. 552. D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

we A 's Hamlet. Edited for the use of students by 

Verity, M.A. 12mo, uncut, pp. 339. Macmillan 
Co. 80 cts. net. 

Apologia pro Vita Sua: Being a History of his Religious 
Opinions. By Cardinal Newman. 8vo, pp. 176. Long- 
mans, Green, & Co. Paper, 20 cts. net. 


BOOKS OF VERSE. 

The Word at St. Kavin’s. By Bliss Carman. With front- 
ispiece, 12mo, uncut, pp. 39. Scott-Thaw Co. $2.50 net. 

Footfarings. By Clinton Scollard. 12mo, uncut, pp. 183. 
Clinton, New York : George William Browning. $1.25 net. 

Poems. By Andrew Edward Watrous. With portrait, 12mo, 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 105. J. B. Lippincott &. $ $1. net. 

Songs of a Deeper Note. By Edmund Corlis Sherburne. 
With portrait, 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 106. Richard G. 
Badger. $1.50. 

Poem Pictures. By Laura Case Downing. P gilt top, 
uncut, pp. 137. Richard G. Badger. $1.50 - 

Shapes of Clay. By Ambrose Bierce. With portrait, 12mo, 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 396. San Francisco: W. E. Wood. 

The Rose of Old Seville: A Play and Poems. By Elizabeth 
Minot. 12mo, uncut, pp. 87. Richard G. Badger. $1.50. 

Poems. . Pauline Frances Camp. 
Richard G. Badger. $1. 

Vital Thoughts, and Other Poems, By John Chick Murray. 
12mo, pp. 100. The Gorham Press. $1. 


12mo, 


12mo, uncut, pp. 60. 





Young America in the Hands of his Friends: A Political 
Drama. By Arthur W. Sanborn. 12mo, gilt top, uncut, 
pp. 82. Boston: James H. M sac hg 75 

Quarry Slaves: A Drama. Lee “nm uncut, 
pp. 31. Boston: Poet-Lore A $1. oT 


FICTION. 
Rulers of Kings. By Gertrude Atherton. 
Harper & Brothers. $1.50 
The Silent Places. By Stewart Edward White. Illus. in 
= 12mo, gilt top, pp. 304. McClure, Phillips & Co. 


High Noon. By Alice Brown. 12mo, pp. 308. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 

The Memoirs of a Baby. By Josephine Daskam — 
_— Illus., 12mo, pp. 272. Harper & B 


A Little Union Scout. By Joel Chandler Harris. Illus. 
- — 12mo, uncut, pp. 181. McClure, Phillips & Cu. 
1 


Extracts from Adam’s Diary. Trans. from the original 
MS. by Mark Twain. Lllus., 8vo, pp. 89. Harper & 
Brothers. $i. By Bedi King. 

The Steps of Honor, y 12mo, pp. 286. 
Harper & Brothers. $1.50 

The Pastime of Eternity. By Beatrix Demarest Lloyd. 
12mo, pp. 364. Ch me ge $1.50. 

A Little Tragedy at Tien-Tsin. Frances Aymar 
Mathews. With frontispiece in a 12mo, uncut, 
pp. 426. New York: Robert Grier Cooke. $1.50. 

The Merry Anne. By Samuel Merwin. Illus., 12mo, gilt 
top, pp. 417. Macmillan Co. $1. a. 

The Wood-Carver of’Lympus. By M. E. Waller. With 
frontispiece, 12mo, pp. 311. Little. Brown, & Co. $1.50. 

Four Roads to Paradise. By Maud Wilder Goodwin. 
Illus., 12mo, eilt top, pp. 347. Century Co. $1.50. 

The Grafters. By —> Lynde. Illus., 12mo, pp. 408. 


Bobbs-Merrill 
The Court of A Midsummer Idyll. By 
2mo, gilt top, 


12mo, pp. 413. 


Sacharissa: 
Hugh Sheringham and Nevill Meakin. 
uncut, pp. 311. Macmillan Co, $1.50. 
Later Adventures of Wee 


The North Star: A Tale of Norway in the Tenth Century. 
By M. E. —— Illus., 12mo, pp. 356. Little, 
Brown, & Co. $1.50. 

Susannah and One Other. By E. Maria Albanesi. 12mo, 
uncut, pp. 324. McClure, Phi “- & _ $1. 50. 

Nami-Ko: A Realistic Novel. A Tohatees ; 3 

Ry. E, F. 
= & Co. 


trans. from the Japanese by 
— 12mo, uncut, pp. 314, Heckert B. 

The Panchronicon. By Harold Steele Mackaye. 12mo, 
pp. 350. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

A Gingham Rose. By Alice Woods Ullman. With frontis- 
piece, 12mo, pp. 381. Bobbs-Merrili Co. $1.50. 

The Picaroons. By Gelett B and Will Irwin. 12mo, 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 284. McClure, Phillips & Co. $1.50. 

The Sons o’ Cormac, an’ Tales of Other Men’s Sons. By 
Aldis Dunbar. ilu. 1 12mo, pp. 239. Longmans, Green, 
& Co. $1.50. 

The Inventions of the Idiot. By John nen Bangs. 
16mo, pp. 185. Harper & Brothers. $1 25. 

Oid Shropshire Life. By Lady Catherine Milnes Gaskell. 
Illus., 12mo, uncut, pp. 309. John Lane. $1.50. 

Forestfield: AS of the Old South. By Robert Thom- 
o. Bertier, ith frontispiece, 12mo, pp. 365. New 

: The Grafton = 

me. ak of Caste. N. J. LeCato. 

J.S. Ogilvie Pub’g oF "he is > 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 

Through the Lands of the Serb. By Mary E. Durham. 

Iilas., large 8vo, uncut, pp. 345. Longmans, Green, & Co. 
. net. 

Japan To-Day. By James A. B. wey eT D. Illus. in 
color, etc., 12mo, gilt top, pp. 323. J. B. Lippineett Co. 
$1.50 net. 

A Norwegian Ramble among > ae. Fields, Moun- 
tains, and Glaciers. By One the Rambiers. Llus., 
16mo, gilt top, pp. 232. G. P. Patoam's Son $1.20 net. 

Flower-time in the Oberland. Rev. H. D. Rawnale 
Illus., 12mo, gilt top, uncut, a . Macmillan Co. $2. 


12mo, pp. 320. 
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Roget. By on ee ann; $ ane, by "Famous Ar Ely, 
A. us vo, gilt top, * Famous Art 
Cities.” Charles Seri bner’s Sons. $1.50 

An American Girl in Mexico. By Eimbe th Visdre 

oe Illus., 12mo, uncut, pp. 159. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
net 
RELIGION AND THEOLOGY. 

The Life of Jesus. By Oscar Holtzmann, D.D.; trans. by 
J.T. y, B.A., and Maurice A. Canney, M.A. Large 
8vo, uncut, pp. 542. illan Co. $4. net. 

Politics and Religion in Ancient Israel: An Introdue- 
tion to the Study of the Old Testament. By Rev. J. C 
Todd, M.A. 12mo, uncut, pp. 334, Macmillan Co. 

The Congregationalists. By Leonard Woolsey Bacon. 
Illus., 16mo, uncut, pp. 280. ‘Story of the Churches. Y 


Baker & Taylor Co. oo 
The gan Way: An O ~4 Discourse of the Path of 
Life, and the Process of Walking Therein. Range 
Curtis Stilee BD 12mo, pp. 226. Eaton & . $1 
The Teaching of the Catechism. By Beatrice A. Ward, 
B.Sc. Illus. in collotype, 16mo, pp. 171. 
. & Co. Wets. net. 
= dee ee d Story of Israel. 


“- 6 ete., 
& cts. net. 


Simon a... Fisherman. .”? 12mo, gilt 
top, pp. 189. Eaton & Mains. 75 cts. 

Jesus Christ and the People. By Mark Guy Pearse. 
24mo, pp. 226. Jennings & Pye. 25 cts. net. 

The Story of Christ’s Passion. By Charles H. Leeson, 
S.T.B. 16mo, pp. 147. Jennings & Pye. 50 cts. net. 


POLITICS.—ECON OMICS.—SOCIOLOGY. 

Greater America. By Archibald R. yy 2 | 
—_ and maps, large $vo, uncut, pp. 436 

rothers. $2.50 net. 

By the Fireside. By Charles Wagner; trans. from the 
French by Mary Louise Hendee. 16mo, gilt top, uncut, 
pp. 300. MeClure, Phillips &Co. $1. net. 

Methods of Industrial Peace. By Nicholas Paine Gil- 
man. 12mo, pp. 436. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.60 net. 

The Neighbor: The Natural History of Human Contacts. 
By N.S. Shaler. 12mo, pp. 342. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


$1.40 net. 
Progress: Year po and eg on of 
Economic, Indwetstal, Social, and Religious Statistics, 
1904. Edited by Josiah Strong. 8vo, pp. 273. Baker “ 
Taylor Co. $1. net. 
The Evolution of Modern Liberty. By George ~ ry.~ 


r, Ph.D. 12mo, pp. 284. Longmans, 
1.10 net. 


By Evelyn L. Thomas. Illus. 
12mo, pp. 151. Longmans, Green. 


With 
r & 


The Socialization of Humanity: A System of Monistic 
Philosophy. By Charles Kendall Franklin. 8vo, 

hicago : Charles H. Kerr & Co. $2. 

The Spanish Colonial ae. By Wilhelm Roscher; 
translation edited b Gaylord Bourne. Large 
8vo, uncut, pp. 48. Tene tel Holt rs Co. Paper. 

White Servitude in $acytane, 1634-1820. By Eugene 

rving h.D 8vo, uncut, pp. 112. 
Johns Hopkins Press. Paper. 

American Pauperism and the Abolition of Poverty. By 
Isador off ; with a supplement, ** Jesus or Jammce, 
as Felix. 16mo, pp. 230. C. H. Kerr & Co. 

cts, 

The Social Unrest: Studies in Labor and Social Move- 
ments. By John Graham Brooks. New edition; 12mo, 
pp. 394. millan Co. Paper, 25 cts. 

Mr. Roosevelt and the ym | By A Spectator. 
Second edition ; large 8vo, pp. 43. P. Putnam's Sons. 
Paper, 25 cts, 


NATURE AND SCIENCE. 
Trotting for Orchids. By Grace Greylock Niles. 
llus. in color, ete., 8vo, gilt top, pp. 310. G. P: Putnam’s 
Sons. $2.50 net. 

Getti Acquainted with the Trees. By J. Horace 
McFarland. Illas., 8vo, gilt top, pp. 241. e Outlook 
Co. $1.75 net. 

Roof and Meadow. By Dallas Lore Sharp. Illus., 12mo, 
pp. 261. CenturyCo. $1.50 net. 

, 


Chicago : 


Little Mitchell: The ad a Mountain Santen, 
Hasquect Ww. — ,» 12mo, pp. 230. 
McClurg & Co. $1.25 





Trees and Shrubs: Illustrations of New or Little Known 
Ligneous Plants, Edited by Charles S e Sargent. 
Part LII., illus., 4to, uncut, pp. 50. Houghton, 

& Co. Paper, $5. net. 

The Trees and Shrubs of Northeastern America. 
By Charles S. Newhall. New edition, two volumes in 
one. Illus., 8vo, pp. 500. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2. 

An Introduction to Vertebrate Embryology, Based on 
the Study of the Frog and the Chick. By i Albert Moore 
Reese, Ph.D. Illus., 12mo, pp. 291. P. Putnam’s 

Sons. $1.40 net. 

Ap yr of the Kinetic Theory to Gases, Vai 

re Liquids, and the Theory of Solutions. By Williams 
ngry Boynton, Ph.D. 12mo, pp. 288. 
$1.00 2 60 net. 
ART. 


“ai deanietioan tt Gt 0 a Dyke, 1 LED. dto. 

wi escri y a an to. 

Boston : AW Elsen & & Co. $3.25 

The a, of Design. By Ernest A. Batchelder. 
Illus., large 8vo, pp. 171. Chicago: The Inland Printer 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 

The New International Encyclopeedia. Edited be! Daniel 
Coit Gilman, LL.D. Thurston Peck, Ph.D., and 
Fook Moore Colby, M.A. Vols. XV., XVL., and XVIL., 

the work. Fite in color, ete., 4to. 
Seng . (Sold only by subscription. ) 

Biblioteca Filipina. Por T. H. Pardo de Taverna. 4to, 
uncut, pp. 439. Published under the direction of the 
Library of Congress by the Government Printing Office. 

A Trial Bibliography of American Trade-Union Publi- 
cations. Edited by Geo. E. Barnett, Ph.D. eres 
uncut, pp. 112. Heliimese : Johns Hopkins Press. 

Select List of References on Chinese Senimeniine. 

Compiled under the direction of A. P. C. Griffin. 4to, 
pp. 31. Government Printing Office. Paper. 

Laird & Lee’s Standard Pocket Guide to the St. Louis 
Exposition, Illus., 24mo, pp. 125. ird & Lee. 25 cts. 


HYGIEN A AND THERAPEUTICS. 

Social Diseases and Marriage: Social Prop 
Prince A. | rteny A.M. Large 8vo, pp. 399. Pee Nee Yor, 
Lea Brothers & Go. 

Physical Education by Muscular Ly as By Lather 
Halsey Gulick, M.D. Lllus., 8vo, pp. 67. P. Blakiston’s 
Son & Co. 

Coughs, Colds, and Catarrh : How to Avoid Them. By 
Albert Rufus Baker. M.D. Revised edition; 8vo, pp. 24. 
Cleveland: Arthur H. Clark Co. 50 cts. 

The Self-Cure of Consumption without Medicine. With 
a chapter on the Prevention of Consumption and Other 
Diseases. By Chas. H. Stanley Davis, M.D. 12mo, pp. 176. 
New York: "E. B. Treat & Co. 75 cts. 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 
Congared by the Navajos. By Captain Charies A. Curtis, 
U.S.A. Illus., 12mo, pp. 291. Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 
Young Explorers of the Amazon ; or, American Boys in 
Brazil. By Edward + cee Illus., 12mo, pp. 350. 
Lee & Shepard. $1.25. 
Bessie Bell. By Martha "Young. Illus., gilt top, pp. 115. 
Seott-Thaw Co. $1. 
Industries of To-Day. Pa by M. A. L. Lane. Illus., 
12mo, pp. 137. Ginn & 


EDUCATION.— BOOKS FOR SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE. 
Zwei Jahrhunderte Deutschen Unterrichts in den Ver- 


einigten Staaten. Von L. Viereck. Illus., large 8vo, un- 
cut, pp. 293. New York: G. E. Stechert. Paper, $1.50. 
ore in English. By John Morrow, M.S., A. C. McLean, 
, and Thos. C, Blaisdell, A.M. In 2 books, 12mo. 

pe k Co. $1. 
Note Book to accompany ‘Bergen’s Text Books of Botany. 
Sy coeag Y. Bergen. Large 4to, pp. 144. Ginn & Co. 


aout ~<a aie & Janse Taft Hatfield. Illus., 
12mo, pp. 134. D. Heath & 

A Hundred Years of rast, sane ante How the Nation 
Was Born. B te Stockman Dickson. Illus., 
8vo, pp. 273. Macmi Co. 50 cts. net. 

The Tree-Dwellere. By Rathains Elizabeth Dopp. Lilus., 
8vo, pp. 158. Rand, McNally & Co. 45 cts. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Old-time Schools and School Books. B 
son. Illus., 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 381. 
$2. net. 

College Training and the Business Man. By Charles F. 
zone oe LL.D. 8vo, uncat, pp. 143. D. Appleton & Co. 

1, net. 

Descartes, Spinoza, and the New Philoso James 
Iverach, M.A. 12mo, pp. = sg Woee Bch Makers.” 
Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.25. 

How to Teach a Foreign Language. By Otto Jesperson, 
Ph.D.; trans. from the Danish by Sophia Yhlen-Olsen 
Bertelsen, M.A. 12mo, pp. 194. Macmillan Co. 90 cts. net. 

Report of the Librarian of Congress for the Fiscal Year 
Eating Tuto 30. Illus., large 8vo, pp. 600. Govern- 
ment nting Offi 

Twisted History. By Frank C. Voorhies. Illus., 16mo, 
pp. 208. G. W. Dillingham Co. $1. 

Fairy Tales Up-to-Now. By Wallace Irwin. 12mo, pp. 26. 
Paul Elder & Co. Paper, 25 cts. net; Matrix edition, 
50 cts. net. 

Brevities. By Lisle de Vaux Matthewman; pictured ol by 
Clare My Dwiggins. 16mo, gilt top, pp. 100. 
Coates & Co. 80 cts. - 

The Theatrical vane aor Harold so Vivian. Illus., 
18mo, pp. 135. 75 ete 

Saint Patrick in oa ars the Very Rev. Thos. J. 
Shahan, D.D. 16mo, pp. 77. Longmans, Green, & Co. 
50 cts. net. 

Business Success. By G. G. Millar. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 50 cts. net. 
Tangledom. By Charles Rollin Ballard U Nillor’’). 16mo, 

pp. 140. De Wolfe, Fiske & Co. 15 cts. 

Rules for Compositors and Readers at the University 
Press, Oxford. By Horace White, M.A. Fifteenth edi- 
tion, revised and enlarged; 32mo, pp. 43. London: 
Henry Frowde. Paper. 

The Dying Message of Paracelsus. With fronti 
—_ uncut. Chicago: Unity Publishing Co. 

cts. 


Clifton John- 
illan Co. 


18mo, pp. 104. 


iece, 
per, 








CATALOGUE NO. 40. — In and valuable collection of 
antique and modern books. Mailed free. Address 


GREGORY’S BOOKSTORE, Providence, R. I. 


Avie Ss faye lg eam proof-reading; typewriting ; 
lata; etc. Highest references. 
— Address H. 8., care of Taz Dra. 











FOR ANY BOOK ON EARTH write to H. H. TIMBY, 
Book Hunter. Catalogues free. Ist Nat. Bank Bidg., Conneaut, O. 








STORY-WRITERS, py ay Historians, Poets — Do 


desire the honest criticism of your 
book, or ite skilled revision and ¢ or advice as to publication ? 





Buch work, said George William Curtis, is “‘ done as it should be by The 


Easy Chair’s friend and fellow laborer in letters, Dr. Titus M. Coan.” 
Terms by Send for circular D, or forward your book or MB. 
to the New York Bureau of Revision, 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 





BOOK PLATES Designed and 

Engraved to special Order. Sam- 

ples and prices upon application. 
C. L. RICKETTS, 

First National Bank Bldg., Chicago. 





WILLIAM R. JENKINS 
FRENCH Sixth Avenue & 48th Street 


NEW YORK 
AND OTHER FOREIGN 


B O O K Ss NO BRANCH STORES 





SEND FOR CATALOGUES 








EXTRA-ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, 
RARE AMERICANA, 
OLD ENGLISH LITERATURE, ETC. 
LOW PRICES. 
Send us a post-card for a Catalogue now in press. 
ALBERT BRITNELL, 


TORONTO, CANADA. 


RARE AUTOGRAPHS. 
Outver Wotcort, 
ABRAHAM LINOCOLE, 





Ricnarp Vanrick, Soldier in the Revolution. . 
Jamus Dz Lancer, Colonial Go 


Also 5000 others. Write for particulars to 
JOHN SKINNER, 44 North Pearl 8t., Arzanr, N. Y. 


of FAMOUS PERSONS 
BOUGHT AND SOLD 
LETTERS _| wa ter R. BENJAMIN, 
Send for Price Lists. 1125 Broadway, New York. 
Publisher of THE COLLECTOR. A monthly magazine for auto- 


graph collectors, One dollar a year. 


TWO CATALOGUES READY 
No. 4l, RARE AMERICANA from a ae, yy = aS the late 
Hennepin’s ‘ Louisiana,” rene — 

No 40 CHOICE AND RARS ye yy peons. First 

° * editions, etc. @ part of the library of a well- 
known collector. CA TALOGUES FREE. 

F. M. MORRIS, Bookseller, 171 Madison St., Chicago. 


BOOKS. 2. SS SUPPLIED, 


Write us. Nan ey | ng 
you any book ever Please state wants. 


BAKER'S GREAT BOOK-SHOP, 14-16 Bright 8t., Bmumenam, ine. 








AUTOGRAPH 




















FIRST EDITIONS OF MODERN AUTHORS 
Including Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth, Stevenson, 
Jefferies, Hardy. Books illustrated by G. and R. Cruikshank, 
Phiz, Rowlandson, Leech, etc. The Largest and Choicest Col- 
lection offered for Sale in the World. Catalogues issued and 
sent post free on application. Books bought.— Watrer T. 
Spencer, 27 New Oxford St., London, W. C., England. 


OLD AND 
RARE BOOKS 


Pickering & Chatio, 
66, Haymarket, 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 





Dealers in Rare An- 
cient and Modern 
English literature — 
History, Poetry, 
rama, and Fiction 
Fine Old English and 
Foreign bookbinding. 
Illuminated MSS. 








Catalogues issued. 
Price 12 Cents. 


The Dura Library Binding 


Is the outgrowth of the Wales Improved 
Binding patented June 7, 1898, and is 
warranted to outwear any binding in use. 
Endorsed by many Librarians. It costs 
no more than by the old way, and will 
stand more than 100 per cent. more wear. 


A TRIAL ORDER IS SOLICITED 


J. RUFUS WALE 





40 SHAWMUT AVENUE. 
9 MARLBOROUGH, MASS. 
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Efficient Service to Librarians 


service we render to librarians and book 

committees, both in the way of information 

and the supplying of all books ordered, is most 
efficient and thorough. 


TWO REASONS 
1 Our stock is larger and more general than 
that of any other house in the United States. 
2 Our extensive experience, gained from 
constant attention to library orders, enables 
us to give much practical information and 
many suggestions to book buyers. 





The book catalogues we publish are considered 
the best and most complete issued by any com- 
mercial house—one of our catalogues includes 
over 21,000 different titles, which is only a portion 
of the books we carry regularly in our stock. 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


A.C. McCLURG & CO. 
CHICAGO 





























The Words of John Robinson 


A new leaflet, No. 142, of the Old South series. It con- 
tains Robinson’s farewell address to the Pilgrims when 
they left Holland. Two other leaflets, Bradford's 
Memoir of Elder Brewster and his First Dialogue, 
relate directly to the Pilgrim Fathers. 


5 cents a copy. $4.00 a hundred. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE LISTS. 


DIRECTORS OF OLD SOUTH WORK 
Old South Meeting House 
WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON 





SHAKESPEARE’S WORKS 


‘* FIRST FOLIO EDITION” 

Edited, with Notes, Introductions, Glossaries, Lists of 
Variorum Readings and Selected Criticisms, by CHaR- 
Lorre Porter and Hexen A. CiarkKs, Editors of 
the “ Camberwell” Edition of Robert Browning. 
To be completed in 40 handy volumes, size 4%4x6"%. 

Sold separately. Cloth, net, 50 cents; limp leather, 

net, 75 cents. (Postage 5 cents.) 

The following volumes are ready : 
A MIDSOMMER NIGHTS DREAME 
LOVE’S LABOUR’S LOST 
THE COMEDIE OF ERRORS 
THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 
“, . . Iam convinced that these editors are the best 
equipped among us all for the beautiful yet arduous 
labor which they have taken in hand. The plan is 
mature and satisfying ; it is what editing should be, or 
what, more’s the pity, it so often is not.” 
— Epmunp CLARENcE STEDMAN. 
Send for descriptive booklet. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & COMPANY 


426-428 WEST BROADWAY : NEW YORK 








BY THE WAY! taco me KLIP? 








| Covers to Order | | Price List Free | 





YOU CAN BIND one sheet or three hundred sheets in ten sec- 
onds. The Klip binds loose sheets, pamphlets, or magazines. 


H. H. BALLARD, 265 Pittsfield, Mass. 





The STUDEBAKER 


Fine Acts Building 
Michigan Boulevard, between Congress and 
Van Buren Streets, Chicago. 


Henry W. Savace Orrers 


THE SHO-GUN 


An Original Korean Comic Opera 
By Georce Apre anp Gustav LupERs. 











THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 
Library Department. 


We have sold books to librarians for fifty years. 
We have the largest stock in the largest book 
market in the country. 
We fill orders promptly, completely, and intelli- 
gently. 
Send for our new Clearance Catalogue. 


Wholesale Booksellers and Publishers, 
33-37 East 17th Street, Union Square, North, New Yorx. 














f— Be 
Andrews Perpetual 


Furniture 


Is noted for its wearing qualities. We 
make it plain or fancy, to suit, but it is 
always strong and neat. Whether you 
need much or little, get our prices and 
notice the quality. Ask us about it. 


The A. H. Andrews Co., :: Chicago 


174-176 Wabash Avenue 
L J 
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THE ONE-PLACE BIBLIOGRAPHIES 








REFERENCE BOOKS, 
RELIABLE AND UNRELIABLE 


was the subject for the February meeting of the 
Pennsylvania Library Club. The subject of trade 
bibliographies was opened by the librarian of one 
of the most progressive eastern institutions and one 
whose opinion carries great weight. He said: 


“* Of bibliographies relating to English and American publications 
“‘the first for our own books and ABSOLUTELY INDISPEN- 
‘‘SABLE is the Untrep States Catatoa. * * * Omissions 
‘occur, but as a whole this is the best trade bibliography of 
«« American books.” 








THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, MINNEAPOLIS 





























SANTA FE, OF COURSE 


Travelers who know will go no other way 





The short line. 
Dustless tracks. 
Meals by Harvey. 
Fine new Pullmans. 
The California Limited. 
Three magnificent overland trains. 








Santa Fe service will surely please you 


Los ANGELES AND ’FRISCO 











| GENERAL PASSENGER OFFICE CHICAGO 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


WOMEN’S WAYS OF 
EARNING MONEY 


By Cynruia Westover ALDEN, President-General 
of the International Sunshine Society. The first 
volume in the Women’s Home Library, edited by 
Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster. 


An aid to all women workers. Filled with valuable 
hints made interesting by anecdote and incident. 


Cloth. Illustrated. $1.00 net. 


THE JOURNEY OF 
CORONADO, 1540-42 


From the City of Mexico to the Buffalo Plains of 
Kansas and Nebraska. Translated and edited, with 
an introduction, by Gzorce Parker WInsHIP. 


A new volume in The Trail Makers, a series of 
great historical explorations, under the consulting 
editorship of Prof. John Bach McMaster. 


Small 12mo. Cloth. Illustrated. $1.00 net. 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY 


156 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 


Small 12mo. 


—_ 











NEW ENGLAND 
IN LETTERS 


Rufus Rockwell Wilson 


12mo, cloth decorative, with 6 illustrations 
in color, $1.50 net. 


ME: WILSON, who is widely and favorably known 
through his “Rambles in Colonial Byways” 
and similar works, describes a series of pilgri 

to all the noteworthy literary landmarks of the New 
England States. These carry the reader to the birth- 
place of Longfellow and the scenes sung by Whittier, 
to the Salem of Hawthorne, to the Concord of Emer- 
son and Thoreau, to Cambridge with its memories 
of Holmes and Lowell, to Boston and the land of 
the Pilgrims, and then westward to the Berkshires, 
where Melville wrought upon his best romances 
and Bryant found inspiration for his loftiest verse. 
The work of each author is dealt with in association 
with its environment, and this method makes Mr. 
Wilson’s book both a guide for the pilgrim and an 
illuminating review for the student. 


A. Wessels Company 


43 East 19th St.,,. New York 














Now ready, April Number 


THE HIBBERT JOURNAL 


A QUARTERLY REVIEW OF RELIGION, 
THEOLOGY, AND PHILOSOPHY 
Single numbers 75 cents, post free. 
Annual subscriptions $2.50, post free. 
Tae Carer Contents or THE Arrit NUMBER ARE: 
The Moral Aspect of the Fiscal Question Hen 
i, Bs. LL.D., Professor of tel * Philosehe, 
Surgestions towards the me of Christian 
trine. By Sir Oliver Lodge, D. Sc., F.R.S. 
The Resurrection of pus Christ. By the Rev. Canon 


me Henson, B.D 
Gladstone as a Moral and i Personality. By the 
Right in Lord Bishop of 





Mr. er’s Theory of ‘The Subliminal Self.” B 
Annee Lang, MA. LL.D. , 

The Axiom of In : A new Presu: ition of Thought. 
By Prof. Cassius . Keyser, M.A., PhD. 

The Passing of Conviction. By Prof. Ww. Jethro Brown, 
LL.D., Litt.D. 


North Arabia and the Bible: A Defence. By Dr. Hugo 
Winckler. 


Discussions, Reviews, and Bibliography of Current 
Btw as 





becriptions are fr, 8) & 80_Duane Street, Now York 
International Nowe Oo, 83 & Duane 
E. Stechert, 9 East Sixteenth ,4, —? y= York; 
yRA FR YT low York; The 
and any other good bookseller, or of the publishers, 


WILLIAMS AND NORGATE 


14 Henrietta Street, LONDON, W. C. 























DR. SHERER in His Book 
JAPAN TO-DAY 


SPEAKS OF THE EDUCATIONAL AND 
MILITARY PROGRESS OF JAPAN. HE 
ALSO GIVES GLIMPSES OF THE HOME 
LIFE AND TRAITS OF THE JAPANESE, 
AND TELLS OF HIS DIFFICULTIES IN 
MASTERING THEIR LANGUAGE. 
THERE IS A CHAPTER CONTAINING 
TRANSLATIONS OF SEVERAL TYPICAL 
JAPANESE SERMONS, AS DELIVERED 
BY THE BUDDHIST PRIESTS. 


IF IN A BOOKSHOP PICK UP THE VOL- 
UME AND RBAD PAGES 131-135, 163-165 


28 Illustrations from Original Photographs and 
Prints, two in colors. $1.50. Postpaid, $1.61. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. 


PUBLISHERS PHILADELPHIA 





THE DIAL PRESS, FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO, 











